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“Interim hat den Schalk hinter ihm!” When the attempt was 
made to reconcile Lutheranism and Catholicism by means of the 
Augsburg Interim, the Lutheran laymen rose in their might and 
declared: “Selig ist der Mann, Der Gott vertrauen kann Und wil- 
ligt nicht ins Interim, Denn es hat den Schalk hinter ihm!” “Of the 
Interim beware, For a knave is hiding there.” (Hurst, History of 
the Christian Church, II, p. 217.) When Melanchthon and others 
offered the Church a modified form of this union document in the 
Leipzig Interim, 1548, the Lutherans at once detected the same 
knave hiding there. And whenever and wherever unionism works 
on the Church, in whatever form or shape, there is knavery at 
work. — No discussion of unionism would be complete without a 
chapter on the dishonesty of it. 


Unionism likes to work (1) with ambiRuous formulas. One 
party will draw up a doctrinal statement which plainly expresses 
its teaching but is so skillfully worded that the other party finds 
its own, the contrary teaching, therein expressed and fondly be- 
lieves that agreement in doctrine has been effected. Or— and that 
is usually the case — both partners are practicing the fraud. Their 
formula of concord expresses the doctrine in controversy in such 
general, such vague, such equivocal terms that each side can easily 
find its own particular teaching there expressed and confessed. 
Thus the conscience of all is salved; nothing has been denied. 
That is the first fraud. The second one is that they pretend that 
the common acceptance of such an equivocal formula, a formula 
which permits each side to retain its own particular teaching, con- 
stitutes a real reunion. They are deceiving themselves and want 
to deceive Christendom. A reunion of Christendom effected by 
such dishonest methods is not worth having. The Formula of 
Concord refuses to work along such lines: “We wished to make a 
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Twentieth Century Philosophy. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York. 571 pages, 6x9. Price, $5.00. 

The purpose of this book is to present to the student of contemporary 
thought an overview of present-day philosophical trends by means of 
carefully chosen and elaborated essays which are broad enough to cover 
pretty well the entire field of modern philosophical investigation. Some 
of the articles are reprints, as, for example, Roscoe Pound’s “Philosophy 
of Law,” A.N. Whitehead’s “Philosophy of Life,” Bertrand Russell’s 
“Philosophy of the Twentieth Century,” George Santayana’s “Transcen- 
dental Absolutism,” John Dewey’s “Development of American Prag- 
matism,” and others. To mention these titles and authors means to 
suggest to the reader how much in valuable study and thought the book 
has to offer him. Other titles read: “Ethics,” “Aesthetics,” “Axiology” 
(the general theory of value), “Theology and Metaphysics,” “Kantianism,” 
“The Humanism of St. Thomas Aquinas,” “Personalism,” “Dialectical Ma- 
terialism,” “Philosophic Naturalism,” “Philosophies of China,” and so 
forth. The articles require careful and attentive reading, but in most 
cases the approach is lucid and the presentation readily intelligible. Not 
every minister can do extensive reading in ancient and modern phi- 
losophy. But there is perhaps no minister today who can afford to remain 
ignorant of what modern philosophy has to say and where it stands. 
Its influence, at any rate, upon literature in every form is tremendous. 
We therefore recommend this book for general study to all who are 
interested in the subject. Lack of space prevents us from discussing 
in detail the various philosophical movements presented in it, but we 


are sure that the reader will deeply appreciate the wealth of speculative 
learning stored up in the twenty-two essays that make up this timely 
and instructive book. JoHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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“Interim hat den Schalk hinter ihm!” When the attempt was 
made to reconcile Lutheranism and Catholicism by means of the 
Augsburg Interim, the Lutheran laymen rose in their might and 
declared: “Selig ist der Mann, Der Gott vertrauen kann Und wil- 
ligt nicht ins Interim, Denn es hat den Schalk hinter ihm!” “Of the 
Interim beware, For a knave is hiding there.” (Hurst, History of 
the Christian Church, II, p. 217.) When Melanchthon and others 
offered the Church a modified form of this union document in the 
Leipzig Interim, 1548, the Lutherans at once detected the same 
knave hiding there. And whenever and wherever unionism works 
on the Church, in whatever form or shape, there is knavery at 
work.— No discussion of unionism would be complete without a 
chapter on the dishonesty of it. 


Unionism likes to work (1) with ambiguous formulas. One 
party will draw up a doctrinal statement which plainly expresses 
its teaching but is so skillfully worded that the other party finds 
its own, the contrary teaching, therein expressed and fondly be- 
lieves that agreement in doctrine has been effected. Or— and that 
is usually the case — both partners are practicing the fraud. Their 
formula of concord expresses the doctrine in controversy in such 
general, such vague, such equivocal terms that each side can easily 
find its own particular teaching there expressed and confessed. 
Thus the conscience of all is salved; nothing has been denied. 
That is the first fraud. The second one is that they pretend that 
the common acceptance of such an equivocal formula, a formula 
which permits each side to retain its own particular teaching, con- 
stitutes a real reunion. They are deceiving themselves and want 
to deceive Christendom. A reunion of Christendom effected by 
such dishonest methods is not worth having. The Formula of 
Concord refuses to work along such lines: “We wished to make a 
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pure, clear, distinct declaration concerning all the disputed articles 

. in order that every one may see that we do not wish in a 
cunning way to dissemble or cover up all this or to come to an 
agreement only in appearance.” (Triglotta, p.1097.) The use of 
ambiguous formulas is so transparently dishonest that certain 
groups of unionists absolutely refuse to have any share in it; they 
prefer a form of union which frankly and honestly avows the 
doctrinal disagreement. But as a rule the unionists want to 
create a show of unity, and the use of ambiguous formulas well 
serves this purpose. 

The Augsburg Interim was a rather crude affair. “In regard 
to the doctrine of justification, although this was conceded to take 
place through the merit of Christ, nevertheless the Roman Catholic 
doctrine asserted itself.” (Lutheran Cyclopedia, by H. E. Jacobs 
and J. Haas.) The camouflage “through the merit of Christ” could 
deceive only those who wanted to be deceived. Melanchthon’s 
Leipzig Interim went about it more craftily. It plainly asserts 
justification by faith and explicitly denies justification by works; 
but not only does it omit the “sola” of the sola fide, which “sola” 
is, in any discussion between Lutherans and Catholics, absolutely 
necessary, but it presents the whole matter in such an equivocal 
way that the Romanists could accept it with some little manipula- 
tion. The Lutheran Cyclopedia states: “No evangelical doctrine 
was directly abandoned; yet the chief doctrine, that of justification, 
was expressed in an indefinite formula.” 'The knave was there! 
H. E. Jacobs states in The Book of Concord, II, p.53f£.: “It clothes 
the articles of faith on which there was difference in language so 
ambiguous that those who did not hold the evangelical faith, while 
putting upon it their own interpretation, could be induced to sub- 
scribe them.” “It was,” says F. Bente, in the Historical Introduction, 
Triglotta, p.99, “a unionistic document sacrificing Lutheranism 
doctrinally as well as practically. Throughout the controverted 
doctrines were treated in ambiguous or false formulas.” (The full 
text of the Leipzig Interim is given in Jacobs, op.cit., p. 260 ff; 
excerpts in Bente, op. cit., p 107.) 

An ambiguous formula of the first water is the notorious 
formula of distribution in use in the Prussian Union. “Our Lord 
Jesus Christ says: Take and eat, this is My body.” The Lutherans 
believe that they receive the true, the real body of the Lord in 
Holy Communion; the Reformed believe that the real body is not 
present. So, if a union between the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches was to be effected, this difference must be hushed up. 
.And the unionists agreed to hush it up by agreeing to use a 
formula which evaded the issue. It seems incredible that for the 
sake of an external union men would be willing to introduce 
evasive, lying propositions into the holy of holies. 
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They have been about that these many years. Is there any- 
thing wrong with the statement “De coena Domini docent, quod 
cum pane et vino vere exhibeantur corpus et sanguis Christi 
vescentibus in Coena Domini”? That is the absolute truth. But 
when you compare Article X of the Augsburg Confession with the 
form of it in Melanchthon’s Variata, you will see that it is a dis- 
honest proposition. It omits the words “are truly present,” “they 
reject those that teach otherwise” and substitutes for “distributed” 
the vague term “exhibited.” It hides the difference and permits 
both the Lutherans and the Reformed to find their doctrine ex- 
pressed in it.55) Melanchthon, the father of unionism in the Lu- 
theran Church, was willing to have his re-united Church play a 
farce at the altar of the Lord: playing at being united and despis- 
ing one another for their hypocrisy. 

Melanchthon need not have bothered to delete the “truly 
present.” The unionists are ready to accept even that term as 
a compromise formula. Zwingli was ready to do so at Marburg. 
He was perfectly willing to teach that the body and blood are 
“truly” present, i. e., spiritually present, and to let the Lutherans 
teach that they are “truly” present, i.e., bodily present. Luther: 
“Sie versprachen aber mit vielen Worten, sie wollten mit uns so 
weit einerlei Rede fuehren: Christi Leib sei wahrhaftig im Abend- 
mahl gegenwaertig (aber in geistlicher Weise), nur damit wir uns 


herbeilassen moechten, sie Brueder zu nennen und so eine Ein- 
tracht zu erheucheln.” (XVI:2305.—See also Walther, Law and 
Gospel, p. 165.) Conc. THEOL. MrTuty., 1930, p. 421, has this to say 
on the matter: “Der Zweck der von den Schweizern vorgeschlage- 


55) In an essay on Melanchthon in Tercentenary Monument in 
Commemoration of the Three Hundredth Anniversary of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, J. H. A. Ebrard (Reformed, unionist) writes: “The sole 
intention of the modification of the tenth article was that it might, 
according to the sense of the Wittenberg Concord, be made possible for 
the Tetrapolis to subscribe the Confession, and thus, with the other 
Protestant powers, as an organization having one faith, press forward 
with their cause in opposition to both Emperor and Pope. For this 
reason the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper was expressed in a form 
which in no wise conflicted with the genuine Lutheran theory, nor yet 
with Bucer, Calvin, and Melanchthon, without, however, bringing out 
either to a full expression.” Ebrard was an admirer of Melanchthon. 
His essay begins with the statement: ‘“Melanchthon .. . is rightly 
claimed by the Reformed Church, beside Zwingli and Calvin, as the 
third of her Reformers.” (Pp. 89, 106.) Joseph Stump: “Although 
Melanchthon claimed that the alterations affected only the words and 
not the substance of the confession, this was not strictly true. No doubt 
the changes made did not conflict with Melanchthon’s interpretation 
of the original reading. But at the same time the wording of the tenth 
article was so altered that the Reformed as well as the Lutherans could 
read their doctrine of the Lord’s Supper into it. He desired to make 
it easy for the Reformed to unite with the Lutherans.” (Life of Ph. 
Melanchthon, p. 175.) See Conc. THreot. Mruty., 1931, p. 594 ff. on 
Melanchthon’s treatment of Article X. 
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nen Unionsformel war, die Welt und die Kirche zu betruegen. Die 
innere Uneinigkeit der beiden Kirchen sollte durch ein Heuchel- 
und Luegenwort verdeckt werden. Die Schweizer nahmen es nicht 
genau mit der Wahrheit. Und mit dieser Luege wollte man vor 
dem Angesicht Gottes erscheinen, bei der Feier des heiligen Abend- 
mahls bei Gottes Namen luegen und truegen.” And they are doing 
exactly the same today. The Report of the Edinburgh World Con- 
ference declared: “We all believe that Christ is truly present in the 
Eucharist, though as to how that presence is manifested and 
realized we may differ. Every precise definition of the presence 
is bound to be a limiting thing, and the attempt to formulate such 
definitions and to impose them on the Church has itself been the 
cause of disunity in the past. The important thing is that we 
should celebrate the Eucharist with the unfailing use of bread and 
wine and of prayer and with agreement as to its essential and 
spiritual meaning.” (See Christendom, 1937, Autumn, p. 670.) 


Stating that the Lutheran and Episcopalian members of the 
World Conference differ indeed from the Presbyterians and Bap- 
tists as to the nature of the Presence, but that in spite of that “we 
all believe that Christ is truly present” is following the tactics of 
Zwingli. The purpose is to simulate an agreement where there is 
fundamental disagreement. We do not attack the honesty of those 
Presbyterians who insist that their Church teaches a “real presence” 
and explain at once that they mean a “real spiritual presence” of 
the body and blood, or, preferably, a real “presence of Christ.” But 
we denounce the dishonesty of the unionists who want the phrase 
“real presence” used for the purpose of hiding the difference and 
deceive the world and the Church with a show of unity. The cause 
of the Church is not served by glorying in a counterfeit union.5© 

The unionists apply their tactics of equivocality to any doctrine 
on which “agreement” is sought, not only to non-fundamentals, 
but also to fundamentals, and not only to the important doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper, but also to the all-important doctrines of the 
deity of Christ and saving grace. Will the unionists really operate 
with ambiguous formulas in the all-important matter of the deity 
of the Savior? Yes, if that is necessary to bring about their form 
of the reunion of Christendom. Recall W. A. Brown’s statement: 
“Such a federal unity is the prosposal for a World Council of 
Churches. This is a fellowship open to all churches which accept 
Jesus Christ as God and Savior, each church being the judge of 





56) Rudelbach: “The more careless we are in stating the differences 
and the more anxious to hide the sores, the farther removed we are 
from the unity of the Spirit, which is the innermost essence of all 
true union.” (Reformation, Luthertum und Union. See Concordia Cyclo- 
pedia, p. 775.) 
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the meaning it puts into these words.” (A Creed for Free Men, 
p. 250.) “Jesus is God” is a good, honest confession, but since any 
body joining the World Council is permitted to put any kind of 
meaning into it, it has become an ambiguous formula. And it is 
accepted by the World Council as a sufficient statement. If any 
member-church would call for a more explicit declaration, the 
World Council would tell it: “Don’t quibble about the godhead of 
the Savior.” From the very beginning the unionists have been 
engaged in this dishonest business. At Nicea they offered the 
Arians, who would not accept the “of one substance with the 
Father,” the compromise formula: “God of God.” Anything wrong 
with that? Only this, that the Arians were willing to accept it 
because they could hide their heresy behind it. Others proposed 
to settle the controversy by saying nothing about ovoia at all. 
(Council of Sirmium, 357.) Do not quibble about dpoito.ws and 
époovoios! And the times have not changed. The Unitarian groups 
have been using ambiguous formulas in order to keep peace in 
their church family. The Universalists, for instance, accepted the 
“Winchester Profession of Belief” (1803), and “it was so framed 
as to be acceptable both to those of unitarian and to those of 
trinitarian leanings.” (The Christian Century, Jan. 37, 1943.) It 
confesses: “We believe that there is one God, whose nature is love, 
revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace, 
who will finally restore the whole family of mankind to holiness 
and happiness.” And there are Trinitarian groups who, in order 
to remain on good terms with Unitarians, couch their confession of 
the Deity of their Lord and Savior in ambiguous terms. The Fed- 
eral Council refused to confess belief in “Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, our Lord and Savior,” but accepted the formula: “Jesus Christ, 
the divine Lord and Savior” — Unitarians could subscribe to that.5” 
The Preamble reads: “Whereas, in the providence of God, the time 
has come when it seems fitting more fully to manifest the essential 
oneness of the Christian Churches of America in Jesus Christ as 
their Divine Lord and Savior, and to promote the spirit of fellow- 





57) Sasse: “In the original draft of the constitution of the Federal 
Council, the preamble referred to churches which confess belief in 
‘Jesus Christ, the Son of God, our Lord and Savior.’ The words aroused 
very hostile criticism, as involving adherence to a trinitarian conception 
of God and to the Christology of the ancient Creeds. Therefore, in 
order to facilitate the inclusion of unitarian minds, the formula was 
changed, so as to speak of ‘Jesus Christ, the divine Lord and Savior.’ 
That change won over those who sympathized with the Unitarians, but 
alienated the Anglicans and Lutherans, who naturally enough were 
quite unwilling to join a union movement of such a character.” (Some 
Prolegomena to the 1937 World Conference on Faith and Order, p.10.) 
It did not alienate all Episcopalians. At the present writing a leading 
Episcopalian heads the Federal Council—H. St.George Tucker, pre- 
siding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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” 


ship, service, and co-operation among them... .” This preamble, 
says Macfarland, “was a masterpiece of artlessness. Simplicity is 
often the mark of spiritual guidance.” (Christian Unity in Practice 
and Prophecy, p.56.) Artlessness? A knave is hiding there! 
The knavish formula permits men who openly deny the deity of 
Jesus to have fellowship with Lutherans and Presbyterians. Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell declares: “Is not the tendency to deify Jesus 
more heathen than Christian? Are we not more truly Christian 
when we cut loose from a heathen propensity and take Jesus 
simply for the character he was and for the ideal that he is?” 
(The Christlike God, p.15.) And Dr. McConnell was a president 
of the Federal Council. Dr. H. E. Fosdick preached a sermon on 
“The Peril of Worshiping Jesus,” and he stands high in the councils 
of the Federal Council. McConnell and Fosdick might hesitate to 
call Jesus “the Son of God,” but they will call Him “their Divine 
Lord.” Dr. E. E. Reinartz writes in The Luth. Ch. Quarterly, 1942, 
p. 220f.: “Unitarians, denying as they do the deity of Jesus Christ, 
can so interpret the words ‘divine Lord and Savior’ as to accept 
them and join the Federal Council without any change in the Pre- 
amble. If they were required to dot the i and cross the t, they 
would not do it. ... The Executive Board [of the U.L.C.A.] 
believes that for the United Lutheran Church to subscribe to such 
a statement as that contained in the Preamble referred to would 
be to show itself willing to speak in terms which are equivocal.” 
(Underscored by author.) 5® 

The Federal Council might just as well have put into the 
Preamble: “Jesus Christ, Son of God.” The Antitrinitarians and 
Arians are willing to call Jesus “Son of God.” It has become an 
ambiguous formula. The Lausanne World Conference’s “common 
Confession of Faith” declares: “We members of the Conference on 
Faith and Order, coming from all parts of the world in the in- 
terest of Christian unity, have with deep gratitude to God found 
ourselves united in common prayer, in God, our heavenly Father, 
and His Son Jesus Christ, our Savior, in the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit.” “His Son Jesus Christ” — could anything be more 
explicit? Well, Le Chrétien Evangelique, as quoted by The Presby- 
terian, reported: ““The Message to the World’ [statement of 
Lausanne Conference] carries in it the affirmation of some of the 
fundamental verities of authentic Christianity: the divinity of 





58) Bishop McConnell has toned down the formula on which he 
entered the Federal Council still more. See page 333 above. He and 
his church ask those who would become members of the Methodist 
Church: “Do you consider Jesus Christ as your Savior and Lord?” 
Not a word here about the deity or divinity of Jesus. If the candidate 
for membership believes in the eternal godhead of Jesus, well and 
good; if he believes that Jesus is a mere man, he can come in under 
the same formula: “Savior and Lord.” 
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Christ, His pre-existence, the expiatory sufficiency of His death, 
His glorious resurrection, all the orthodoxy of the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene Creed. How such and such theologians, well known for 
their horror of dogmatism and for their rationalistic personnel, 
came to subscribe to any such formula or at least recommend it to 
the attention and study of contemporary Christians, their brethren, 
these dogmas which they regard as defunct and contrary to simple 
good sense — this is quite beyond comprehension. ... The mem- 
bers of the conference, at least many of them, do not believe that 
Christ is God, the Son of God, the Word made flesh; they do not 
believe that He has come ‘to give His life as a ransom for many’; 
they do not believe that the Bible is written uniquely, distinct 
from all other books, clothed with a special, inspired authority; 
they do not believe all this. Every time they express their own 
views freely, they deny these verities; and in this they do well, 
for they do not believe them.” And The Watchman-Examiner re- 
ports: “Dr. W. E. Barton, who was very sympathetic with the 
Lausanne Conference, gives in The Congregationalist his view of 
what was accomplished there. He says: ‘I do not think the churches 
will pay much attention to our findings. I cannot imagine our 
National Council wasting much time parsing and analyzing our 
timid and compromise declarations. ... If we had agreed to recite 
the multiplication table together as an act of agreement, that 
would have meant something; and what was said was perhaps 
not very much more!” (See THEoLocicaL MontHLy, 1928, p. 2, 112.) 
“Jesus, Son of God” has become a compromise formula. The Fed- 
eral Council, again, might just as well have put the stronger term 
“Jesus is God” into the Preamble. Any Church joining the World 
Council is at liberty, W. A. Brown told us, to give these words a 
new meaning.5®) 

For the Reunion of Christendom agreement on the articulus 
fundamentalisimus, salvation by grace, justification through the 
merit of Christ, by faith, is of first importance. And here, too, 
the unionists achieve “agreement” by the use of ambiguous 





59) One more remark on the inadequacy of the doctrinal statement 
of the Federal Council as a basis of church fellowship. It is inadequate 
because of the ambiguous formula concerning the deity of Christ. But 
when one compares it with the Preamble, say, of the American Council 
of Christian Churches, a second significant deficiency is seen. The 
American Council has this in its Preamble: “. .. the full truthfulness, 
inerrancy, and authority of the Bible, which is the Word of God . 
the true deity and sinless humanity of our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘His 
virgin birth, His atoning death, ‘the just for the unjust,’ His bodily 
resurrection . . . salvation by grace through faith alone... .” Why does 
the Federal Council and the proposed North American Council evade 
these points? Would their inclusion keep too many out of the brother- 
hood? There is a knave hidden in what this union-document says and 
in what it does not say. 
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formulas. The Methodist Church and the Federal Council (see 
above) and also the World Council of Churches are satisfied if 
men accept “Jesus Christ as Savior. “The Lutherans and the Re- 
formed can subscribe to that. So can the Catholics. The Ritsch- 
lians and Unitarians, too, and the followers of McConnell and Fos- 
dick can and do use that phrase. What about the formula “The 
sinner is justified through faith, through the merit of Christ?” 
The Catholics accept it. The Regensburg (Ratisbon) Book (1541), 
which some list as the first of the three knavish Interims, had it. 
“Even on the article of justification a formula was constructed 
which Eck and Melanchthon signed. Luther called it ‘eine weit- 
laeufige Notel, darin sie recht und auch wir recht haben.’” (Proc. 
Syn. Conf., 1938, p.11.) The Augsburg Interim conceded that 
justification takes place through the merit of Christ. Protestants 
and Catholics are perfecty agreed on that.— What about the 
formula that justification is “by grace”? People ought not to 
quibble about that term! If a church only uses the term “by 
grace,” all is well. The Lausanne Interim was satisfied with it. 
See footnote 10. It is true says Macfarland, op. cit., p. 164, that 
the Lausanne committee which drew up “The Doctrine of Grace” 
found “that the very word ‘grace’ is used in three main senses, 
but they reached, by both elimination and synthesis, one very 
simple meaning.” Give God all or some of the credit — it amounts 
to the same thing.) The Edinburgh Interim, too, wants no 
quibbling in this matter. Its Report says: “In regard to the rela- 
tion of God’s grace and man’s freedom, we all agree simply upon 
the basis of Holy Scripture and Christian experience that the 
sovereignty of God is supreme. By the sovereignty of God we 
mean this all-controlling, all-embracing will and purpose revealed 
in Jesus Christ for each man and for all mankind. Thus we men 





60) Read also in this connection the declaration of the Lausanne 
Interim on “the Gospel.” (See Theological Monthly, 1927, p.355, for the 
full text.) It contains some fine statements, but the vicarious satis- 
faction and justification by faith are not as much as mentioned. The 
representatives of the Orthodox Church (Rome was not represented) 
did not hesitate to subscribe to these eight articles on the Gospel. 
Dr. P. Ainslie reported: “The Eastern Orthodox delegation asked to 
be excused from voting on the other reports; but they heartily sup- 
ported this one.” They found nothing in it to conflict with their doctrine 
of justification by works. Any Ritschlian will heartily subscribe to 
Article Four: “Through His life and teaching, His call to repentance, 
His proclamation of the coming of the kingdom of God and of Judgment, 
His suffering and death, His resurrection and exaltation to the right 
hand of the Father, and by the mission of the Holy Spirit, He has 
brought to us forgiveness of sin and has revealed the fullness of the 
living God and His boundless love toward us. By the appeal of that 
love, shown in its completeness on the cross, He summons us to the 
new life of faith, self-sacrifice, and devotion to His service and the 
service of men.” 
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owe our whole salvation to His gracious will. But, on the other 
hand, it is the will of God that His grace should be actively appro- 
priated by man’s own will and that for such decision man should 
remain responsible. ... We are glad to report that in this difficult 
matter we have been able to speak with a united voice, so that 
here there ought to be no ground for maintaining any division 
between churches. Some churches set great value on the ex- 
pression sola gratia, while others avoid it. The phrase has been 
the subject of much controversy, but we can all join in the follow- 
ing statement: Our salvation is the gift of God and the fruit of His 
grace. It is not based on the merit of man, but has its roots and 
foundation in the forgiveness which God in His grace grants to 
the sinner whom He receives to sanctify him. We do not, however, 
hold that the action of divine grace overrides human freedom 
and responsibility.” (Christendom, 1937, Autumn, p. 662.) We are 
not going to stress now that this statement was written in the 
Arminian interest. What we want to point out is that the Edin- 
burgh Interim is glad to know that “we have been able to speak 
with a united voice” in saying: “Our salvation is the gift of God.” 
Surely it is. But when the old Pelagians said that, and the 
Catholics say it, and our Modernists say it, and the Lutherans and 
Calvinists say it, they do not mean the same thing. 

The Lutheran R. Jelke believes that if the Lutherans, Re- 
formed, and Catholics in Germany would agree to define saving 
grace as “goettliche Gnadendarbietung,” they could unite and form 
the United Protestant-Catholic Church of Germany. (See above, 
p. 608.) He will not be disappointed in the Catholics. They can 
easily hide their teaching in it. Dr. Reu comments: “Hat Jelke 
mittlerweile wirklich gelernt, dass ‘die Offenbarung Gottes in 
Christo als goettliche Gnadendarbietung’ das Herz des Evangeliums 
voellig wiedergibt; weiss er nichts mehr davon, dass das Rom 
annehmen und dabei doch Rom bleiben kann? ... Jelke kennt 
offenbar weder Rom noch den gegenwaertigen Stand seines eigenen 
Volks.” (Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1942, p.190f.) Does he not know 
that the liberals in Germany and in America are able to use the 
phrase “God’s grace towards men” and still deny saving grace, the 
forgiveness of sin by grace? 

Dr. Pieper presents the matter before us thus: “It is sinful 
unionism and a farcical playing with holy things when ambiguous 
phrases, phrases which can bear both the true and a false sense, 
are employed for the purpose of bringing about a church union. 
The papists, for instance, are willing to say that a man is justified 
and saved ‘by grace,’ but they take grace to mean what they call 
‘infused grace,’ that is, sanctification and good works. The Chris- 
tians, on the other hand, when they speak of salvation and justifica- 
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tion by grace, define ‘grace’ as God’s gracious disposition, His 
mercy, which moves Him to forgive sins because of Christ’s merit, 
which is proclaimed in the Gospel and which is appropriated by 
faith.... That is one example out of many which shows that the 
same words can be used to express different, contradictory doc- 
trines. And if we, for the purpose of establishing Christian union, 
would use ambiguous words — intentionally or because of ignor- 
ance—we would only deceive ourselves and the others. We 
would not be establishing a Christian Reunion, but an ungodly 
union of truth and error.” (Proc. Oregon and Washington District, 
1924, p.37. See Christliche Dogmatik, III, p. 491.) 


When the negotiations for the formation of the United Chris- 
tian-Jewish Church get under way, the negotiators will be look- 
ing for suitable compromise formulas. Here they are: “Compre- 
hensive Concordat. To the Editor: The Commission on Reunion 
with the Jewish Church has now completed its work, and it is with 
great pleasure that I submit its findings for the instruction and 
edification of your readers. In the course of our discussions an 
astonishing measure of agreement has been reached in all im- 
portant questions of faith and order. (1) Both Churches — Jewish 
and Christian — believe in the Christ, that is to say, the Messiah. 
The only real difference lies in the question whether He has 
already come or is yet to come. A merely abstract, theological 
problem of that nature should certainly not be regarded as an 
impediment to that larger unity after which we are both striving. 
(2) As regards the Trinity, we both believe in one Messiah, one 
God, and one Spirit of the Lord. All these phrases are used in 
both the Old and the New Testament. It is clear that there is 
no essential barrier here.” (3, 4, and 5 treat of other points of 
agreement.) “It is anticipated that there may be a number of 
narrow-minded, uncharitable, medievalist, obscurantist bigots in 
both bodies who will object to this eminently lucid and compre- 
hensive concordat. However, we feel sure that such a narrow, 
schismatic, sectarian spirit will be disavowed by the Churches 
concerned and that the big, broad, flexible outlook and a few more 
ambiguous formulae will dispose of all difficulties and divergences, 
past, present, and future. — (Rev.) William H. Dunphy, Secretary 
of the Commission on Reunion with Everything and Everybody.” 
(The Living Church, Nov. 1, 1939.) This is a satire on the devious 
methods and sinister manipulations employed by some of those who 
are working for the union of Episcopalians and Presbyterians. 
However, something like it is actually occurring. There is the 
manifesto quoted page 607 above, issued by “Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants,” which The Living Church calls a “Declaration of 
Common Religious Beliefs.” “We believe in one God, Creator 
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and Sustainer of the Universe, etc.” And recall what the old 
rationalist Teller thought of this matter: “Because of their faith 
in God, virtue, and immortality the Jews ought to be regarded 
as genuine Christians.” (See page 608 above.) There is nothing 
ambiguous about the formula itself. “One God, Creator and Sus- 
tainer of the Universe” is a good Christian phrase. But aside 
from the fact that the deniers of the Godhead and Saviorship of 
Jesus cannot use this phrase in the Christian sense, it is dishonest 
to speak of religious affinity on the basis of agreement in one or 
two truths. The fact that the Jews believe in “God, virtue, and 
immortality” does not make them Christian or near-Christian. 
The fact that the Mohammedans believe in “one God” does not 
make them near-Christian. It is not honest to speak of any sort 
of kinship between bodies which happen to agree on one point 
and differ on other, on fundamental points. It is the same dis- 
honesty as that practiced by the Federal Council in its Preamble, 
as discussed in footnote 59. 


Just now the Church is watching with great interest the move- 
ment for an Anglican-Presbyterian Reunion, and the indignation 
voiced by the confessional groups in both churches against the 
surreptitious methods employed by the managers of the union 
movement is of special interest to us. The “Concordat,” the “Basic 
Principles,” and other proposals dealing with “Joint Ordination” 


and related matters, “agreements which are to be regarded as 
interim steps toward organic unity between the two churches” 
(quoted from the report of the joint commission), makes copious 
use of evasions and ambiguities. There is, for instance, the state- 
ment that both churches “believe in Episcopal ordination.” In a 
solemn protest (published in The Living Church, Oct. 4, 1939, and 
The Presbyterian, Oct. 12, 1939) Bishop W. T. Manning says: “But 
the Presbyterian Church honestly and conscientiously rejects this 
belief in the office of the priesthood and in the necessity of epis- 
copal ordination for that office. The Episcopal Church’ declares 
solemnly and officially that ‘no man shall be accounted to be a 
lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon in this Church . . . except he 
hath had Episcopal Consecration, or Ordination.’ The Presby- 
terian Church says in an official statement published in 1934 that ‘It 
is difficult to see how the Presbyterian Church can enter into union 
with churches which regard as essential the acceptance of the 
episcopacy as ... a sine qua non of the Church of Jesus Christ 
or is even necessary for its bene esse.’ In the light of this clear, 
definite, and official statement the statement in the proposed 
concordat that both churches ‘believe in episcopal ordination’ is 
a strange one. It is evident that the two churches use these words 
in entirely different senses and with quite different meanings... . 
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The proposed concordat is one of those well-meant but mistaken 
efforts to promote unity by the use of ambiguous phrases which 
cover up fundamental differences. The plan proposed for the 
commissioning or ‘authorizing’ of ministers is an impossible one 
and carries ambiguity to its furthest limits.” When in “Joint 
Ordination” the Episcopalian official and the Presbyterian official 
join in “ordaining” a “priest,” “presbyter,” “minister,” the Epis- 
copalian ordainer has in mind different rights and duties to be 
conferred than the Presbyterian ordainer has in mind, and the 
ordinand can take what he chooses.®!) Dr. L. C. Walter writes in 
The Presbyterian, Nov. 19, 1942: “Either joint or supplementary 
ordination is only a surreptitious scheme of securing Presbyterian 
recognition of the fiction of the ‘historic episcopate.’ My convic- 
tion is that not only is there today no such thing as apostolic suc- 
cession, but that there never was any valid basis for such assump- 
tion.” The Living Church, Nov. 9, 1938, “One of the Presbyterians 
at the conference rightly objected to what he termed ‘surreptitious 
ordination.’ ... If we are simply receiving a Presbyterian min- 
ister without reordination, the whole structure of our catholic order 
is in jeopardy; if on the other hand we are reordaining him, our 
intention to do so should be clear to him, to the officials of the 
Presbyterian Church, and so to the entire Christian world. Other- 
wise the act is so ambiguous as to be definitely misleading and 
certainly lays us open to the charge of ‘surreptitious reordination.’ ” 
Bishop Conklin of Chicago condemned the proposals that “would 
set apart elders in a sort of quasi-ordination by presbyters, and 
would administer confirmation by presbyters acting as if they were 
bishops. If our basic principles are capable of such elastic ad- 
justments, I see no reason for our existence in the past, much 
less for our continuance. ... I cannot walk the way our com- 
mission on approaches to unity would propose, nor shall I.” (See 
The Christian Century, Feb. 24, 1943.) 

It seems that in these negotiations the limit of equivocation 
and dishonesty has been reached. The Proposed Statement on 
Reunion states in paragraph 5: “The conferring churches are 
agreed that the ministry is the gift of the Lord Jesus Christ to the 
Church.” Any Presbyterian subscribing to that, knowing that the 
Episcopalian puts “apostolic succession” into that phrase, sub- 





61) Bishop Manning concludes his protest with these words: “At 
such a time as this especially when we are in the midst of the tragedy 
of world war the consequences of which no one can foretell, so im- 
possible a measure as the proposed concordat, a measure which will 
not promote unity, but will create dissension and division in our own 
Church and household should without delay be withdrawn.” Compare this 
with the idea discussed in the preceding article, that in times of war 
the best interests of the Church are served by the practice of unionism. 
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scribes with an evil conscience. And vice versa. Dr. J. H. Cotton 
(President of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Chi- 
cago) said at an Episcopalian-Presbyterian union conference at 
St.Louis: “The Presbyterians believe in the doctrine of apos- 
tolic succession, not outwardly as an unbroken conferring of 
orders, but as a succession of great doctrines and Christian life.” 
What quibbling! What an insult to the intelligence and honesty 
of the Episcopalians and Presbyterians! A South India Union 
Committee: “Whatever differences there are, however, all the 
uniting churches are agreed that as episcopacy has been accepted 
in the church from early times, it may in this sense fitly be called 
historic and that it is a form of church government which at the 
present time is expedient for the Church in South India.” (See 
Conc. THEot. Mruty., 1939, p.69. 1940, p. 468.) Of the Interim 
beware, for a knave is hiding there —a doltish one at that. 

Bishop Manning would say, A plague upon your lying words. 
He said in The Reunion of Christendom: “We shall make progress 
not by refusing to see the difficulties, nor by concealing them 
under ambiguous phrases, but by facing and considering them in 
frank and brotherly conference.” (P. 226.) Rev. W. O. Cross: “Nor 
should we encourage well-meaning efforts toward unity that are 
dishonest. There ought to be no sly conveying of Episcopal order. 
Church unity is not a lawyer’s game of finding loopholes in polity. 
. . . We cannot betray the truth for a superficial and shallow 
unity.” (The Living Church, April 3, 1940.) Dr. W. H. Dunphy: 
“Our objection to the concordat is that it seems to let us down. 
It covers up with words differences in faith and order that are 
fundamental. It would admit to the function of the priesthood 
those who are not priests. Vital differences of faith divide us... . 
The faith as to the authority of Holy Scripture is different in the 
two Churches. ... The concordat is an instrument not of peace 
but of disunity.” (The Living Church, April 17, 1940.) 

“Vital differences of faith divide us” — but the knavish Interim 
hides them under ambiguities. There is the difference on the 
Lord’s Supper. A writer in The Living Church, July 4, 1943, asks: 
“Do they (the Presbyterians) fully believe in the Real Objective 
Presence of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament?” Another writer 
(Jan. 15, 1941): “There is a subject that has been strangely kept 
out of sight in all these negotiations; I do not ever remember 
seeing it referred to; it has been carefully and closely kept in the 
closet. I refer to Calvinism. ... The confessors of the seventeenth 
century resisted even unto blood that this teaching might not be 
foisted on the Anglican communion; and now our leaders and 
rulers apparently intend to swallow it wholesale; at least I have 
never heard a voice raised against it. It seems to me that the 
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Presbyterians should definitely throw Calvinism overboard before 
we should ever consider entering into any union with them.” On 
the other hand, the presbytery of Rushville, Ill., protests against 
the vague phrase used in the “Basic Principle” plan that “the 
Bible is the Rule of Faith and Life.” It wants a declaration to the 
effect that because of inspiration the Bible is the supreme, the 
sole foundation of faith. It fears that the teaching current in 
Episcopalian circles that the authority of the Church transcends 
that of the Bible might find a hiding place in the vague phrase. 
And the Rev. F. L. Cirlat, who himself does not share the position 
that “we believe all the Articles because, and only because, ‘the 
Bible tells us so’” but rejects “this position as demonstrably false, 
basically and essentially,” gives this presbytery credit for honesty. 
“It is perfectly right in doubting that the Episcopal Church would 
mean the same thing by those words which they have traditionally 
meant among sectarian Protestants. Nor could we adopt them, in 
the sense given them by our Presbyterian friends, without abandon- 
ing our Catholic position and flying in the face of reason and 
history. If they are to be adopted in a different sense, that fact 
ought to be made perfectly clear to all concerned so as to guard 
against imputations of bad faith in a matter so crucial and funda- 
mental.” (From an article in The Living Church, May 30, 1942.) 
We do not share the position of this writer, but we give him 
credit for honesty. He wants no ambiguous formulas in doctrinal 
declarations.®2 





62) In this connection it is interesting to note how Dr. A. R. Wentz, 
of the Gettysburg Seminary, classifies the Pittsburgh Agreement. 
Referring to the statement of the Lutheran Witness: “Note well that 
this agreement means that there will be no denial of the inerrancy of 
Holy Scripture and that there will be a definite change of front regarding 
unionism and secret societies,” he quotes the minutes of the Omaha 
Convention (1940): “The U. L. C. does not regard these Articles of 
Agreement as changing in any respect the doctrinal basis of the U.L.C.” 
and says: “I can assure you that without this assurance on the part 
of the Commission the Articles would not have been adopted by the 
convention. . . . You will observe that three of the members of our 
Commission on Lutheran Unity presented a statement of dissent from 
the Articles on the ground that ‘neither truth nor the cause of unity 
can be served by the ambiguity of the report in question, particularly 
as regards the third Article of the Agreement,’ and that a large number 
of delegates presented their names for record explicitly voicing their 
protest.” (See Lutheran Witness, 1943, p. 29.) —Let us pause here for 
a moment to point out that the use of unionistic ambiguous formulas, 
besides being dishonest, never achieves its purpose. It only creates 
confusion. And usually the conciliatory ambiguous formula satisfies 
neither party. That was Melanchthon’s sad experience. Ebrard: “As 
Praeceptor Germaniae, it was incumbent upon Melanchthon vigorously 
to controvert the consubstantiation theory” [the Lutheran doctrine] 
with Biblical arguments. But instead of this he satisfied himself by 
undertaking to smother the fire of the conflict where it had burst into 
flames by the recommendation of unionistic doctrinal formularies. 
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Another class of dishonest formulas is exemplified by the 
Methodist test question: “Do you receive and profess the Christian 
faith as contained in the New Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ?” 
(See page 333 above.) Bishop McConnell has told us that the 
Methodist Church considers this a sufficient basis for fellowship 
with other denominations — “it would not ask more than this.” The 
Christian Church (of the Congregational and Christian Churches) 
also declares: “No test of faith shall be established other than the 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as Savior and the Word of God as a 
standard for the conduct of life and the guide of the Church.” 
(See Popular Symbolics, p. 297f.) And the Disciples, another pro- 
fessedly unionistic body, also insist that the inspired New Testa- 
ment, instead of human creeds, should be made the rule of doctrine 
and life. (Ibid.) “Do you believe what the Bible teaches?” There 
is nothing ambiguous about the words used in this test question. 
Every Christian can sincerely answer yes. But it cannot serve as 
a test question. It evades the issue through its vague generality. 
The Lutheran will not ask the Methodist: “Do you believe what 
the Bible teaches,” but will ask him: “Do you believe in the 
Real Presence, as the Bible teaches it?” Bishop McConnell and 
the other antitrinitarians have no difficulty in declaring their belief 
in the Bible. The Methodist test question cannot unmask any 
errorist and is not intended to do so. A knave is hiding behind 
the formula under discussion. 

What do you think of the Symbolum Biblicum? K. J. Nitzsch 
composed it for the General Synod of the Prussian Union (1846) 
as a basis for union. It contained nothing but Bible passages! 
A fine Symbolum, of course, but utterly worthless and altogether 
knavish. (People did not think much of this “Nicenum.” They 
called it the “Nitzschenum.”) Ian Maclaren formulated a creed on 
which he would have all unite. The first two paragraphs are: 
“IT believe in the Fatherhood of God. I believe in the words of 
Jesus.” A church paper quoted by The Lutheran Witness, 1897, 
p.127, asked: “How many people will that unite?” We would say: 
All those who have a liking for meaningless phrases, all unionists 
who want to hide their disunity behind deceiving generalities. 





Cf. the Formula Consensus, by which, at the Colloquium of Worms 
(1557), he wished with unjustifiable concessions to conciliate the Flacians 
and only provoked those who were opposed to this party.” (Op. cit., 
p. 110.) Nor could he pride himself on his Interim. He expected great 
things of it, but later was ashamed of it. J. Stump: “He permitted him- 
self to be induced to take part, greatly to his subsequent regret, in the 
compromise known as the Leipzig Interim. . . . That he yielded in 
the Leipzig Interim he himself confessed was an error. ... He wrote 
in a letter to Flacius: ‘I acknowledge that I erred in this matter and 
pray God to forgive me for not fleeing far from such treacherous 
deliberations. But those things of which you and Gallus falsely accuse 
me I shall refute.’” (Op. cit., pp. 208, 239, 267.) 
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The politicians who want to become proficient in the use of 
double-entendre and weasel-words, half truths and untruthful 
generalities, and other kinds of diplomatic legerdemain, should go to 
school to the church politicians and study their Interim documents. 

It is a sorry business. Dr. Walther said: “To be sure, the 
Variata and even the Leipzig Interim could be understood cor- 
rectly. But Guericke was right in what he said concerning the 
latter: ‘A great number, yes, the majority of the Protestants in 
Saxony, saw at once that this compromise formula, too, was a clear 
betrayal of the pure doctrine, and they found it worse than the 
Augsburg Interim.’ The true Church has never, never been dis- 
posed to use ‘milder’ expressicns in order to conciliate the enemy; 
on the contrary, whenever it was seen that the enemy could pos- 
sibly hide the error behind certain terms, the true Church has 
always used the clearest, most definite, and unequivocal terms. It is 
a principle of true ethics that only he is truthful in his speech who 
uses language that not merely permits him to find his own mean- 
ing in it, but does not allow the other party to find any other 
meaning in it. Nowhere are equivocations more sinful than where 
the confession of the truth is called for.” (Lehre und Wehre, 1872, 
p.54. 1925, p. 289.) Christian honesty requires that God’s truth 
be confessed and not evaded, that the differences be defined and 
not disguised. The Catholic J. A. Moehler agrees with Walther. 
“T have made it my duty to define, with the utmost possible pre- 
cision, the points of religious difference, and nowhere, at no time, 
to cloak and disguise them.” (Symbolism, or Doctrinal Differences, 
p. XVI.) 

It is a sorry, disgraceful business. The honest worldling will 
not stoop to the use of ambiguous language. Luther: “Fabius 
says: ‘An ambiguous word should be avoided as a reef.’ Where 
it happens now and then inadvertently, it may be pardoned; but 
where it is sought for designedly and purposely, it deserves no 
pardon whatever, but justly merits the abhorrence of everyone. 
For to what does this hateful double-tongued way of speaking 
tend? It only furnishes an opportunity of disseminating and 
fostering in safety the seeds of every heresy, under the cover of 
words and letters that have a show of Christian faith. Even the 
public laws of the Roman Empire condemned this manner of 
speaking and punished it thus: they commanded ‘that the words 
of him who should speak obscurely, when he could speak more 
plainly, should be interpreted against himself.’ For if in religion, in 
laws, and in all weighty matters, we should be allowed to express 
ourselves ambiguously and deceitfully, what else could follow but 
the utter confusion of Babel?” (XVIII: 1996 f.) 

Unionists have committed (2) a lot of other dishonesties. 
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Let us examine ten examples. (a) Men are permitted to sub- 
scribe to the historic creeds with a Jesuitical reservatio mentalis. 
It is a notorious fact that the Modernists who deny the deity of 
Christ, the resurrection of the body, etc., still recite the Apostles’ 
Creed and, for that matter, the Nicene Creed. There is nothing 
ambiguous about these old creeds. The words can have only one 
meaning. But the Modernists choose to put a different meaning 
into them — and the Federal Council treats them as members in 
good standing. It sanctions this dishonest practice with the plea 
that one must “distinguish between the intellectual formula and the 
Christian substance of the Creed.” (Macfarland, Christian Unity, 
p.161.) These unionists defend the monstrous thesis that the 
creeds are subject to the individual’s interpretation. Macfarland: 
We may “permit all Christians in our union to use as much of all 
of them (the creeds and confessions of Christendom) as they find 
to their edification. Indeed, almost any creed is subject to general 
acceptance when the individual is permitted to interpret it.” Op. 
cit., p. 157.) Bishop F. T. Woods: “We could, as a matter of fact, 
find a basis of unity in the Nicene Creed, though we might not 
all attach the same importance to a specific form of words and 
might not all give the same interpretation to every phrase.” (The 
Reunion of Christendom, p.118.) The South India Scheme of 
Union has this paragraph: “The uniting churches accept the fun- 
damental truths embodied in the historic creeds as providing a 
sufficient basis of union but do not intend thereby to demand the 
assent of individuals to every word or phrase in them.” (Christen- 
dom, 1942, Winter, p. 155.) The acceptance of the creed in a sense 
differing from that expressed in the words is considered legitimate 
practice in some unionistic circles. 

It is an old story. The Swiss theologians could not accept the 
fifteenth point presented by Luther at Marburg, but they did ac- 
cept the first fourteen articles. But, as it turned out, they accepted 
them not in the sense which Luther’s simple words conveyed but 
according —to their own interpretation. The Reformed writer 
J. Mackinnon says: “To these articles Zwingli and his associates 
as well as Luther and his adherents subscribed, although in the 
matter of original sin and some other points they did not exactly 
express the conviction of the Swiss theologians. They were willing 
to compromise to this extent for the sake of union.” (Luther and 
the Reformation, III, p.318f.) Luther: “Also schieden wir von 
Marburg mit solcher Hoffnung. ... Weil nun durchs Teufels Ge- 
schaeft solches gefehlt und ich wohl betrogen, wie ich aus dem 
Buechlein, nach des Zwingels Tode ausgegangen, muss merken, 
dass er nach dem colloquio aerger worden ist denn zuvor und 
gewisslich zu Marburg hat faelschlich mit mir gehandelt.” (XX: 
1776. — See Conc. Tueot. Mruty., I, p. 424.) 
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(b) A union established by permitting different interpreta- 
tions of the accepted confessions is a fraud. We are not now 
speaking of the fraud practiced by accepting creeds with a 
reservatio mentalis but of the dishonesty of accepting a common 
creed with the understanding that there is no common acceptance 
of it. The “American Church Union” published this statement 
in The Living Church of June 4, 1941: “For example, the Methodist, 
the Presbyterian, the Lutheran, and the Episcopal Churches all 
accept the Apostles’ Creed as their statement of faith; but to take 
one instance only, the matter of the article on the Church, their 
interpretations of its meaning are so diverse as to constitute 
fundamentally variant ideas of what the Church is. It is hardly 
necessary to point out the impossibility of accepting as a basis of 
unity a form of words which all are willing to repeat while giving 
totally differing meanings to the words. The mere unity of language 
counts for nothing. Unity of interpretation is essential.” All 
honest men will subscribe to the lines we have underscored. The 
Constitution of the Evangelical and Reformed churches does not 
come up to this standard: “Doctrinal standards: Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, Luther’s Catechism, and the Augsburg Confession. .. . 
Wherever these doctrinal standards differ, ministers, members and 
congregations, in accordance with the liberty of conscience inherent 
in the Gospel, are allowed to adhere to the interpretation of one 
of these confessions. However, in each case the final norm is the 
Word of God.” The creed concerning the Lord’s Supper on which 
these congregations have united would be: “This is My body.” 
But each congregation has the right to interpret their common 
creed differently. Is this Church the united body it claims to be? 

Some say that Luther’s Small Catechism is a sufficient basis 
for the reunion of the Lutherans. Now some interpret the words 
of the Third Article: “I believe that I cannot, etc.,” synergistically. 
The others take these words in the monergistic sense inherent 
in them. Would a Lutheran union on the basis of the Small 
Catechism be honest? “The mere unity of language counts for 
nothing. Unity of interpretation” (if you want to use that word) 
“is essential.” 

(c) “The principle of fellowship without surrender of con- 
viction,” applying which men say: “One can join the errorists 
outwardly without consenting to their teaching,” does not comport 
with spiritual integrity and common honesty. An editorial in 
The Baptist states: “To some degree, though slowly, the world is 
discarding that idea (namely that those who differ in their religious 
ideas can hold no fellowship with one another, still less co-operate) 
and is substituting for it the principle of fellowship without sur- 
render of conviction.” (See Conc. TuHeot. Mruty., 1932, p. 545.) 
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Dr. Pieper discusses this matter thus: “People are saying: ‘One 
can join the errorists outwardly without consenting to their false 
teaching; you need accept only so much of their teaching as is 
based on the truth.’ And so, if there is no orthodox church in 
their vicinity, they join a sectarian church. But what about 
Rom. 16:17? This divine command does not merely say that the 
Christians must not agree. in their hearts with the false teachers, 
but requires, in addition, that the Christians have no fellowship, 
no outward communion with them.” (Proc. Syn. Conf., 1908, p. 30.) 
Common honesty, too, requires that. If you have retained your 
Lutheran convictions, you cannot join in worship, in honest wor- 
ship, with the Calvinistic or Pelagian errorist. 


Again, common honesty should not permit a man to remain 
a member of a church with which he is not in doctrinal agree- 
ment. Unionism permits just that. But the Lutheran who no 
longer has any Lutheran convictions does not pursue an honorable 
course if he remains in the Lutheran society; he should unite with 
his spiritual brethren. And how can the liberal preacher con- 
scientiously retain membership in a conservative church whose 
creed he cannot conscientiously accept? ®) 


(d) Can a theologian seriously believe that Catholics and 
Protestants are alike in that both groups have seven sacraments? 
Can he honestly make himself believe that? We read in Conc. 


THEOL. Mraty., 1938, p. 53 f.: “Unionistic Make-Belief. — The Chris- 


63) J. G. Machen: “Whatever may be thought of Christian doctrine, 

it can hardly be denied that honesty is one of the ‘weightier matters of 
the law.’ Yet honesty is being relinquished in wholesale fashion by 
the liberal party in many ecclesiastical bodies today. ... Whether we 
like it or not, these churches are founded upon a creed; they are 
organized for the propagation of a message. If a man desires to combat 
that message instead of propogating it, he has no right, no matter how 
false the message may be, to gain a vantage ground for combating it by 
making a declaration of his faith which —be it plainly spoken —is not 
true. Finding the existing ‘evangelical’ churches to be bound up in 
a creed which he does not accept, he may either unite himself with —_ 
other existing body or else found a new body to suit himself. . 
Unitarian Church is frankly and honestly just the kind of Church that 
the liberal preacher desires — namely, a Church without an authoritative 
Bible, without doctrinal requirements, and without a creed. ... The fact 
that the Church is more than a political club does not mean that in 
ecclesiastical affairs there is an abrogation of the homely principle of 
honesty. The Church may possibly be more honest, but certainly it 
ought not to be less honest, than a political club.” (Christianity and 
Liberalism, p. 162 ff., 169.) —C. F. v. Ammon, a rationalist and an honest 
man: “Jede Kirche, die nicht mit dem Heiligen spielt, betrachtet die 
Kinheit des Glaubens als ein wesentliches Merkmal ihres inneren Seins 
und Lebens; wer unter dem Vorwande, es moege jeder fuer sich denken, 
was er wolle, Rationalisten, Schwenkfeldianer, Unitarier und Griechen 
vor einem Altar vereinigen will, der kann zwar eine Gesellschaft von 
Gottesverehrern periodisch versammeln, aber zuverlaessig wird sie sich 
nie zu einer wahren christlichen Kirche verbruedern.” (Quoted in 
Rudelbach, op. cit., p. 264). 
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tian Century of Sept. 22, 1937 states: ‘This realism (at Edinburgh) 
led to the discovery of unsuspected margins of agreement. The 
discussion of the number of sacraments is a good illustration. . . . 
It emerged in the discussion that we all have the equivalent of 
seven sacraments and perhaps more! Certainly the Orthodox and 
Roman Churches are not peculiar in holding marriage to be a 
“divine ordinance.” Also, every clergyman of the now liturgical 
churches performs some act of grace for the dying, which is the 
equivalent of “extreme unction.” Moreover, all churches “ordain” 
their ministers. There is also in the discipline of all churches at 
least a suggestion of “penance.” Confirmation is a universal prac- 
tice in churches which practice infant baptism. And as for those 
churches which practice only adult baptism, a new “sacrament” is 
coming into wide use, namely, the dedication of infants and their 
recognition as members of the Christian community for whose 
care the Church has peculiar responsibility.’” That is a form of 
mystification.®*) 

(e) A favorite maneuver of the unionizers is to keep the 
people in ignorance of the matter in controversy. The churches 
will the more readily unite if the people can be made to believe 
that the churches are really one in doctrine; the less said about the 
actual disagreement, the better for the cause of the reunion of 
Christendom. This “diplomatic conspiracy of silence” (p. 330 above) 
is dishonest. Luther points out the honest way in his “Instruction 
fuer Gregor Casel, was er den Strassburgern mitteilen solle.” 
“Jener Rat hat keinen Bestand: dass man die Glaeubigen von 
der Frage nach der Gegenwaertigkeit des Leibes und Blutes ab- 
lenken solle und sie allein im Wort und Glauben ueben.... Da- 
her hat hier kein Rat oder Mittel Statt, jeder Teil muss bekennen, 
was er glaubt. Und hier bitten wir, weil sie so gewiss sind, sie 
moegen bei dem Volke nicht verheimlichen, dass sie mit uns un- 
eins sind. Dies ist die vierte Warnung des Geistes, welcher nicht 
so heuchelt. . . .” (XVII: 1535 f.) 


(f) It is dishonest when a church union is planned and 
effected for reasons of state, for the sake of political advantages. 
It is shameful hypocrisy when men pretend to be working in the 
interest of the Church and spiritual welfare while they are 
actuated merely by carnal interests. The history of the rise and 





64) The official Report of Edinburgh World Conference presents the 
matter thus: “The number of the sacraments depends upon the definition 
of the term ‘sacraments’ as given by the various churches.” (P.10.) 
True enough. However, the Report goes on to say: “In most of the 
Protestant churches there are such soleran religious acts as correspond 
more or less closely with some or all of the five other sacraments which 
are taught by the Catholic churches.” The “unity” of doctrine estab- 
lished by such findings is fictitious. 
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reign of unionism has a long chapter of these shameful dealings. 
Macfarland says: “Among the motives for the attempts at Prot- 
estant union was... the desire for unity and uniformity in the 
interest of political peace.” (Op. cit., p.25.) Zwingli’s plan of a 
great political alliance from Venice to the Baltic against the 
menace of the united Pope and Kaiser was to be furthered through 
the Marburg Colloquy. The Prussian Union came into being 
because the Prussian dynasty believed that a strong state presup- 
poses unity of religion. “German Protestantism was to be used 
for political effect.” (Proc. Syn. Conf., 1938, p.27f.) And R. Jelke 
as we have seen, is working for a united Lutheran-Reformed- 
Catholic Church in the interest of the unity and strength of the 
German State.®5) 


Schleiermacher worked for the Prussian Union because he 
hoped that it would strengthen not only the state, but also Calvin- 
ism. He declared in a theological opinion: “Durch die Trennung 
wuerden die Staatskraefte nur zersplittert und die Reformierten 
koennten so nicht frei genug wirken.” (Rudelbach, op. cit., p. 617.) 
And W.Elert points out that the Calvinistic unionizers had in 
view not so much the “unity of Protestantism” but the spread of 
Calvinism. “Das spaetere Draengen auf Union von Seiten des 
Calvinismus tritt dadurch in die richtige Beleuchtung, dass der 
Calvinismus ueberall da, wo er dem Luthertum die ‘Einheit des 


Protestantismus’ einzuhaemmern versuchte, in urspruenglich luthe- 
rische Kirchengebiete eingedrungen war. Dass seine ‘Irenik’ eine 
versteckte Form der Agitation fuer sich selbst war, kann man be- 


65) Hagenbach (Reformed) says in his Church History, III, p. 455: 
“Der Landgraf, Zwingli und Jakob Sturm waren die Traeger dieser Idee 
(ein allgemeines Schutz- und Trutzbuendnis aller protestantischen 
Obrigkeiten und Staedte, ein ‘christliches Buergerrecht’ [Civitas chris- 
tiana] im ausgedehntesten Sinne zustande zu bringen), deren Verwirk- 
lichung leider ein Hindernis im Wege stand: der theologische Zwiespalt 
in der Abendmahlslehre.” Prof. W. Bauer (Eden Seminary): “Wenn es 
wahr ist, dass Zwingli in Marburg geweint hat, dann muessen das Traenen 
des Zorns und der Enttaeuschung gewesen sein; denn ihm lag, wie wir 
wissen, aus politischen Gruenden gar viel am Zusammengehen mit den 
Wittenbergern.” (Ev. Kalender, 1930.) Playing politics with the reunion 
of Christendom! — Political considerations had something to do with 
Melanchthon’s Variata. See footnote 55.—C. F. v. Ammon on the Prus- 
sian Union: “So wenig die Gerechtigkeit jemals militaerischen Einfluss 
vertraegt, so wenig laesst die Religion das Uebergewicht politischer 
Momente zu. Alle Interim begannen mit Gewalt und endigten in grosser 
Schwachheit.” (Rudelbach, op. cit., p. 624.) — Attention has been called 
in our circles to “the general trend of some Government official to use 
the present emergency as an opportunity to foster a ‘unity of the 
churches,’” And a Methodist minister is demanding that the Government 
compel all Protestant denominations to unite in one big Church. “This 
man expressed openly what many have felt privately. The idea is gain- 
ing momentum.” (Northwestern Lutheran, Feb. 23, 1941. Witness, 1941, 
p. 132. Conc, THEot. Mruty., 1941, p. 307.) 
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sonders lehrreich an dem polnischen Agitator Johann a Lasco stu- 
dieren, der als ‘armer Emigrant’ mit einem Anhang von zwei 
anderen Predigern und 170 Seelen die lutherischen Laender von 
Daenemark bis Wittenberg durchzog. Er bestand stets darauf, 
mit den lutherischen Geistlichen zu disputieren. Wenn er aber 
daraufhin nicht als der Ihrige angesehen und behandelt wurde, 
erfuellte er die Welt mit seinen Klagen ueber die lutherische In- 
toleranz.” (Morphologie des Luthertums, I, p. 246.) 


(g) In this connection Elert makes the statement: “Diese Stel- 
lung Luthers und der Kirche Augsburgischer Konfession war allen 
ein Dorn im Auge, die Kircheneinheit durch Kirchenpolitik statt 
durch Einheit der Lehre herstellen wollten.” This chapter in the 
history of the rise and reign of unionism — the machinations of the 
church politicians — presents a sorry picture. These church-poli- 
ticians have learned all the tricks of the ward politician. They 
‘beguile the people with fine-sounding phrases, cry down the oppo- 
sition, stir up mass hysteria, operate with numerical majorities, 
and employ all kinds of other unsavory methods. How was the 
Methodist merger of 1939 effected? The Modernists were back 
of it; it would help the dissemination of their heresies. And a Lay- 
men’s Organization raised “the charge that the plan was railroaded 
over, they went about it as secretly as possible and suppressed all 
public discussion; it was done against the will of the churches; 
the church leaders employed the political game.” (See Der Lu- 
theraner, 1939, p. 362.) How did the United Church of Canada 
come into being? The Presbyterian Record: “A hurricane of 
spiritual tyranny has swept over our Church. It left in its path 
ruin, wounded hearts, broken friendships, separated families, split 
organizations. ... Our Church has been ruined through political 
methods. It is the greatest wrong committed in the entire Canadian 
history.” (See Conc. THEeot. Mruty., 1930, p. 420.) 

(h) Here is a partial list of the terms used by some unionists 
in denouncing those who will not go with them: Subtile Differenzen, 
mikrologische Haarspalterei. Silly differences. Hairsplitting phi- 
losophies of doctrinal theology. Idiotic divisions. War of words. 
Needless bickering. Doctrinal bullfights. Quibbling about non- 
essentials. Quibbling about Verbal Inspiration. Quibbling about 
the Lord’s Supper. Haggling about the literal body of Christ in 
the Lord’s Supper. Etc. Etc. 

Other bad language: The sin of separation. The cause of 
division too unimportant to justify separation. Separation the 
greatest heresy. The scandal of Christianity. Ugly bickering and 
unchristian quarreling. Unchristian counsel (to separate from the 
errorists). Unchristian aloofness; the sinful isolationism of the 
Southern Baptists and some Lutherans. The spook from Marburg. 
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Some more smearing: Gewissensknechtschaft und paepstliche 
Anmassung; Anmassung paepstlicher Unfehlbarkeit, unaussteh- 
liche Rechthaberei und Meinungsstolz. Streitsucht. Disturbers of 
the peace. Pack of canines. Rabies theologica. Intolerant dog- 
matism. Obscurantists. Mediaevalists. Bigots. Shackles of an 
old-fashioned confessionalism. Narrow type of Christianity (rep- 
resented by “the Southern Baptists and the Lutherans of the 
Missouri Synod.” P.321 above). Luther’s stubbornness and sec- 
tarianism. Denominational self-satisfaction. Self-seeking. In- 
herent prejudices. Smug complacency. Personal pride. Swelled 
head. Holier-than-thouers. Lack of Christian charity. Lack of 
the evangelical spirit.6© Unwillingness to go through intellectual 
struggles. Lack of the will to unity. These terms do not describe 
the situation correctly. Those employing them are engaged in a 
dishonest campaign. 


Just analyze some of these slanderous terms. “Self-seeking”? 
The Christian Century says of the motives of the organizers of the 
National Association of Evangelicals: “What the organizers of this 
new movement seek is therefore not representation within a united 
Protestantism, but control of one segment of a divided Protestant- 
ism. They have seized upon this moment when the co-operative 
agencies are in process of a larger integration to make a bid for 
power under the aegis of a revised sectarianism.” Conc. THEOL. 
Mruty., 1943, p.505, comments: “This is not fair. The Protestants 
who have formed the new organization simply refuse to be repre- 
sented by men who trample under foot the truths which they 
themselves hold sacred. They furthermore wish to have an oppor- 
tunity of testifying as widely as humanly possible to the truths 
which they love. Such an opportunity would not be given them 
if they were members of the Federal Council.” — “Lack of the 
will to unity?” The Christian Century, Oct. 15, 1941, states: “It may 
now be the gravest of sins to refuse to strive for visible church 
union.” The insinuation is that the confessional churches have no 
great interest in this matter. That is not fair! We refuse to work 
for a fictitious, wicked union, but it is not fair—not to use a 
stronger term — when two writers in The Lutheran jibe: “Where 
do you suppose the priest and the Levite were going when they 
passed the broken and robbed man on the road to Jericho?” “Per- 
haps they were headed for a theological conference to draw up 
some ‘article of agreement.’” (See page 398 above.) But it is an 
old story. Is it fair when the errorist disrupts the Church and 





66) “J. A. Tittmann zuechtigte derb die Anmassung, damit nament- 
lich Schleiermacher allen denjenigen den ‘evangelischen Sinn’ absprach, 
welche nicht mitgehen wollten,” nicht fuer die Union zu haben waren. 
(Rudelbach, op. cit., p. 625.) 
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then puts the blame for “the scandal of Christianity” on those who 
will not condone the heresy? “Also meine Schwaermer auch, die 
haben das Feuer angezuendet, wie sie selbst gar herrlich ruehmen, 
als eine Wohltat, und wollen nun die Schuld der Uneinigkeit von 
sich schieben auf uns. Wer hiess Dr. Carlstadt anfahen? Wer 
hiess Zwingli und Oekolampad schreiben? Haben sie es nicht von 
ihnen selbst getan? Wir haetten gerne Frieden gehabt und noch; 
sie wollten’s aber nicht zugeben; nun ist die Schuld unser; das ist 
recht.” (Luther, XX: 772.) 

(i) It is a misrepresentation when the unionizers present 
the laity as favoring the reunion of Christendom and the clergy 
as opposing it. E. S. Jones: “The laymen will rise up!” The 
Lutheran Companion: “How long will the laymen of the Church 
put up goodnaturedly with this kind of a procedure at a time 
when the Church needs to unite and marshal all her forces?” 
(See p. 322 and 604 above.) And The Lutheran Standard, April 12, 
1941: “The laity of the several Lutheran bodies involved in these 
controversies would welcome the day when the hatchet would be 
buried for the good of all concerned.” If this means that the 
theologians as a group delight in disunion and useless controversy 
and need to be called to order by the laymen, the clergy is being 
vilely slandered. The Christian theologians desire peace and 
union as ardently as the Christian laymen. 

The laymen, too, are being slandered when men declare that 
the laity as a group favors a union by compromise. In his address 
“The Laymen’s Point of View,” Judge R. Marsh declared: “The 
laymen want action. The only feasible action is compromise, each 
church conceding something to the other for the sake of coming 
together.” It is not true that the laity as a group stands for 
unionism. The Christian layman abhors a dishonest union as 
much as the Christian theologians. When the attempt was made 
to reconcile Lutheranism and Catholicism by means of the Interim, 
the Lutheran laymen rose in their might and declared: “Of the 
Interim beware, for a knave is hiding there.” The theologians who 
refuse to work for any other union but a union in the truth are 
not in opposition to the laymen as a group. Many laymen stand 
behind them. It is true that there are many laymen who want 
a unionistic peace —just as there are many theologians who are 
unionists. And in view of that The Lutheran Companion should 
have said: How long will our unionistic laymen follow the leader- 
ship of the confessional theologians? &” 





67) “Judge R. Marsh is not speaking for the laymen in general. 
He is speaking only for his group. But that is a part of the unionistic 
strategy to make it appear that the laymen as a body are backing the 
union movement. That is pure propaganda. There is nothing in the 
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And in this connection we shall again point out that the laymen 
are being deceived when their theological leaders tell them: “Our 
differences are so little.” The Augustana Quarterly utters the 
solemn warning: “The broad insinuations of ‘hairsplitting’ against 
the theologians of the Church must stop. A union in which the 
laity has been taught to despise or minimize the fundamental 
necessity of theology or its teachers will have a weak foundation 
to stand upon.” (See p.618 above.) The laity must not be taught 
that the differences are due to misunderstanding or different “in- 
terpretations” and touch only insignificant non-essentials and have 
been brought about by God Himself, etc., etc. 


(j) One of the most flagrant forms of dishonesty is that prac- 
ticed in intercommunion. We have already adverted to this 
abomination in the section treating of ambiguous, dishonest form- 
ulas. Let us now examine it more in detail. Intercommunion is 
rank hypocrisy. Here are men who confessedly do not share a 
common faith and yet engage in a rite which is meant to express, 
in the most solemn way, spiritual communion. They pretend a 
unity which does not exist—and practice this deception in the 
innermost sanctuary of the Christian Church. And the wickedness 
of this deception increases a hundredfold when those who believe 
in the Real Presence and those who abominate it commune to- 
gether. Each party—if it is honest in its belief—abhors the 
faith of the other. How can they meet as brethren in the faith? 
They can do it only if they are not honest in their belief. Further- 
more, intercommunion involves a denial of the truth, of the true 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper and of the true doctrine in general. 
When you commune together with the adherents of false doctrine, 
you make the truth a matter of slight importance; you hold the 
truth cheap; you condone the false teaching. And by doing that 
you fail in your duty towards the erring Christian. You are 
strengthening him in his error. Faithless towards men—and 
faithless towards God. God wants His truth confessed, but inter- 
communion is a virtual denial of the truth. Surely the conscience 
of the honest Christian warns him against entering into this most 
intimate fellowship with false teachers; if he does it, he does not 
keep faith with himself. 


H. P. Scratchley writes in The Living Church, Oct. 5, 1929: 
“The thing that puzzles me about these interdenominational ‘com- 





make-up of the Christian layman’s mind that would make him more 
susceptible than the clergy to the unionistic disease. . . . There are, 
proportionately, as many unionists among the theologians as among the 
laymen. Professor W.A. Brown starts it: ‘Our differences are so little, 
and the unionists among the laity are glad to hear it and repeat it. 
The stampedes organized at times by groups of laymen are, in some 
cases, directed from headquarters.” (Conc. THEot. Mruty., 1940, p. 467.) 


49 
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munion services’ is, what do they mean to the Protestant ministers? 
Has the Presbyterian or the Congregationalist lost his spiritual 
integrity, so that he kneels to receive that which is declared to 
be the body and the blood of Christ when the entire history of 
his religion declares that he does not believe this to be true? ... 
Is it not time that we Christians do away with rank sentimentalism 
and be spiritually straightforward in thought, word, and deed?” 
Luther, too, cannot understand how Christians can practice the 
dishonesty of intercommunion. “It shocks me to hear that in one 
and the same church, at one and the same altar, the two parties 
[Lutheran and Reformed] should take and receive one and the 
same Sacrament, with one party believing that it receives nothing 
but bread and wine and the other believing that it receives the 
true body and blood of Christ. And I often ask myself whether 
it is possible that a preacher and pastor could be so callous and 
wicked as to tolerate such a thing, to let each party conceive of 
the Sacrament in its own way and let both parties think that they 
are receiving the same Sacrament. But if there should be such 
a pastor, he must have a heart harder than stone, steel, and 
adamant; he certainly is an apostle of wrath.” (XVII:2016.) 
Quoting this, the Proceedings of the Synodical Conference, 1875, 
p. 17, say: “Wenn nun jemand das heilige Abendmahl bei uns ge- 
niesst und durch die tatsaechliche Bekenntnisgemeinschaft ein 


Glied unserer Gemeinde wird, aber im Mund und Herzen in Wahr- 
heit nicht das gleiche Bekenntnis hat, da heucheln Prediger und 
Gemeindeglied gemeinschaftlich und treiben am Altar schrecklichen 
Spott mit dem Heiligen.” Whether the false teaching be the Re- 
formed denial of the Real Presence or the denial of any other 
Scripture doctrine, Open Communion defiles the holy of holies 


with lying hypocrisy.®® 





68) Additional testimonies. Protesting against The Lutheran’s 
justification of Open Communion, Dr. J. C. Mattes (now professor at 
Wartburg Seminary) declared: “A Lutheran who communes with those 
who deny the Real Presence is denying his own faith before men. The 
one who is permitted to commune at a Lutheran altar while actually 
denying the Real Presence as far as his own convictions go, is put 
into a dishonest and false position before men.” (See The Lutheran, 
Feb. 26, 1931.) Prof. J. P. Milton (Norwegian Lutheran Church): “If we 
commune at other than Lutheran altars, we thereby say that there is 
no essential difference, and we tear down the teaching of our own 
Church and build up that of others. ... If we believe these things (Real 
Presence, promise of the remission of sins) to be true, it behooves 
us to guard our faith by a clear confession of it not only in creedal 
statements, but in the conduct of our worship as well... .” (People Are 
Asking, p.13f.) C. P. Krauth: “To go to the same table with those 
whom we know to be in error in regard to any truth which Christ has 
revealed, is not only to hold the truth of Scripture cheap, but to make 
such persons all the more settled in their error or indifferent to the 
importance of truth.” (See The Lutheran Witness, 1938, p.53.) Dr. E. 
Denef: “Es geht Christen gegen das Gewissen, erkannten Irrtum in 
kirchlicher Gemeinschaft zu dulden. ... Pastor Petri, weiland in Han- 
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There is trickery behind the demand for intercommunion. 
Peter Ainslie’s and his Christian Unity League’s method to “remove 
the barriers” is to go ahead and practice intercommunion and 
hold joint services. (See The Lutheran, Feb. 3, 1927.) The honest 
way is to remove the barriers by coming to a full doctrinal agree- 
ment. The extreme unionists prefer to take the short cut. Ainslie: 
“We can resolve doctrinal differences only by affirming and prac- 
ticing Christian unity,” by practicing pulpit and altar fellowship. 
Editor C. C. Morrison wrote in Christendom, 1936, Autumn, p. 49: 
“Dr. Ainslie conceived the idea of celebrating the Lord’s Supper 
(at Lausanne) on the coming Sunday morning. This act, he 
thought, would draw the participants into closer fellowship and 
signalize the fact that beneath the apparent divisions of the Church 
there was a unity of all its branches in the one Vine. Whether 
this suggestion of a conference Communion service arose from 
Ainslie’s naiveté or from that instructive shrewdness which always 
accompanied his naiveté no one will ever know. My own opinion 
is that it was made in all good faith.” Be that as it may, it is 
a shrewd maneuver to get men to celebrate joint Communion 
services by playing upon their emotions, their “sentimentalism” 
(Scratchley’s phrase), and then cutting off all further discussion 
of the doctrinal differences by stressing the alleged fact that they 
are already united.—Intercommunion is the goal to which all 
union movements must be directed; it must not be made a means 
of promoting Christian unity. The intercommunionists are making 
a dishonest use of the meaning and purpose of the holy Sacra- 
ment.®9) 

Some more knavery. P. Ainslie and his group tried hard to 
get Episcopalians by hook or crook to practice intercommunion. 
Bishop Manning called them to order and said: “The members of 





nover, schrieb einer frueheren Konfirmandin, der er bezeugte, dass sie 
mit gutem Gewissen am reformierten Abendmahl nicht teilnehmen 
duerfte: ‘Da wir einmal durch Schuld unserer Suende und Gottes 
geheimen Rat getrennt sind ueber dem Worte Gottes und nun durch- 
einander leben —lutherisch, reformiert, katholisch usw.—, so duerfen 
wir die Aufgabe nicht gering schaetzen, wie wir in diesen Verhaeltnissen 
unstraeflich und unanstoessig wandeln muessen, und wie wir die Treue 
gegen Gott und die Liebe gegen den Naechsten miteinander ueben.’” 
(Kirchenblatt, Nov. 3, 1937.) 

69) Alfred E. Garvie: “Intercelebration of the Eucharist by all 
the Churches will alone adequately manifest the essential unity of the 
Church. This cannot be the first step, but must be the last.” (See 
The Reunion of Christendom, p.148.) Conrad Bergendoff: “Christians 
are not divided because they do not celebrate the Sacrament together: 
they do not celebrate the Sacrament together because they are divided 
on other issues. Until greater unity is established in these other fields, 
only another issue is added if we insist on making the Lord’s Supper 
a means to agreement. ... Open Communion is too easy a remedy for the 
wounds of the Body of Christ today.” (See Christendom, 1942, Autumn, 
p. 536.) 
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the Christian Unity League will not aid the cause of unity by 
seeking to force their views on others and certainly not by trying 
to override and break down the laws of the churches to which 
they do not belong.” The Living Church, May 14, 1932: “The 
Christian Unity League is up to its tricks again. This organization 
seems to have an inordinate desire to hold celebrations of the Holy 
Communion in Anglican churches, in direct defiance of the canon 
law of the Church. ... But what amazes us and causes us sorrow 
is that Christian men should be so misguided as to think they can 
build such a sacred thing as Christian unity upon a foundation of 
evasion of the law and order of the Church, of trampling upon 
principles that she holds most dear, and of defiance of her con- 
stituted authority. Such steps lead not to unity, but to anarchy.” 
We condemn the tactics of the unionists because of their disregard 
of the divine law, Rom.16:17. But aside from that the point the 
Living Church makes is well taken. Some unionists will go to 
any length to achieve their purpose. (See further, Conc. THEOL. 
Mruty., 1930, p. 419; 1932, p. 626 f.) 
Finally, the intercommunionists betray the cause of the re- 
union of Christendom. The Living Church, Nov. 6, 1937: “When 
we join with our Protestant brethren in the celebration of what 
purports to be a united Communion service when actually it 
means one thing to us, another thing to orthodox Protestants, 
still another to liberal Protestants and something still different to 
Unitarians, we are not promoting Christian unity, but simply 
muddying the waters and confusing the issue.” A statement in 
Christendom, 1942, Summer, p. 399: “Intercelebration likewise at 
once obscures and condones the fact of schism — it hides the symp- 
toms of the disease of disunity while the disease remains unhealed.” 
Bishop Manning endorses the statement of “Dr. Raymond Calkins, 
one of the most honored and trusted leaders of Congregationalism: 
‘A common Communion before we have acquired the spiritual 
perception of the total truth which makes us one can hardly hasten, 
but must seriously retard our progress.” (See The Reunion of 
Christendom, p. 226.) 

(3) The basic dishonesty of unionism lies in its proposal to 
unite the churches by way of compromise. Not every unionist 
will resort to the bald use of ambiguous formulas or practice the 
dishonesty of intercommunion.”) But every unionist is heart and 





70) See the pertinent statements of Bishop Manning and others 
above. — The Presbyterian Church of England calls for “the acknowledg- 
ment in unambiguous terms of the differences in doctrine” and the 
National Synod of the Reformed Evangelical Churches of France, while 
it “declares itself ready to grant intercommunion to all the churches 
affiliated with the Lausanne movement,” says: “What would be the 
good of using the same words without agreeing on their meaning?” 
(See Convictions, pp. 91, 104, 106.) 
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soul for a union by way of compromise. For that is the only way 
which unionism knows. And that is a dishonest way. 

Unionism does not want to remove the doctrinal differences, 
but asks the Churches to compromise them. “The laymen want 
action. The only feasible action is compromise, each church con- 
ceding something to the other for the sake of coming together.” 
(See above.) Concede, say: the unionizing theologians, that the 
other Church may be just as right as yours. Let all Churches. 
retain their distinctive teachings: all serve a good purpose. Do not 
be so stubborn and uncompromising, since “our differences are 
so little.” (W. A. Brown.) Compromise on the non-essentials: 
“There will never be peace in the churches if we cannot bear 
differences in secondary points” (Zwingli); “united in the funda- 
mentals, but allowing, and gladly allowing, very wide divergencies 
in secondary matters” (Bishop F. T. Woods); “there must be no 
compromise on the fundamental doctrines of our faith.” (See 
p.324f. above.) If the doctrine of your Church, say that of the 
sola gratia, be offensive to the other party, tone it down a little. — 
Compromise is of the very essence of unionism, and the compromise, 
briefly, is this: the Lutheran Church grants the other Churches 
the right to teach what they think is right, and the other Churches 
are willing to let the Lutherans teach what they think is right, 
all observing Christian comity and tolerance. 

The Christian Century said, April 14, 1943: “The sin of being 
divided is far more grievous in the sight of Almighty God than 
any compromise on issues that have heretofore kept us apart.” 
The Lutheran arch-unionist Melanchthon was ever ready to con- 
ciliate the errorists by yielding some “minor point” and toning 
down the important points. (Dr. Pieper: “His policy at Augsburg 
was: “The dangerous times do not permit the confession of the 
whole truth. To save the chief points, we must yield to the 
papists in some points.’” See Proc. Del. Synod, 1899, p. 34.) 
The position of the unionists is certainly not misrepresented when 
Dr. C. E. Macartney thus defines it: “The movement toward church 
unity amounts to giving up this or that distinguishing truth and 
doctrine.” Sunday School Times: “In uniting they minimize or 
drop out any doctrine that any of the parties to the union do not 
believe or stress.” (See pp. 615 and 617 above.) The Old Paths: 
“Union can only be brought about by compromise. Compromise 
means the surrender of dearly bought convictions. The surrender 
will be in regard to doctrine as well as to church government. 
In both considerable territory will be yielded before union takes 
place.” (See Toward Lutheran Union, p. 156.) 

But this business of uniting the churches by way of com- 
promise is dishonest. We have no right to put any doctrine of 
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Scripture on the free list. For “the doctrine is not ours.” When 
theologians minimize the importance of any Scriptural teaching 
or yield its exclusive right and grant men the right to reject or 
doubt it, they are as dishonest as the servant who disposes of his 
master’s goods for his own profit or the clerk who, contrary to 
instructions, gives a liberal discount to his friends. Putting error 
on a level with the truth or minimizing its wickedness, or con- 
doning and tolerating it in any way, is high treason. God has 
entrusted you preachers and laymen with the pure doctrine. He 
has asked you to “contend earnestly for the faith which was once 
delivered unto the saints.” If you refuse to do so and instead 
make an appeasement with the false teachers, you betray your 
trust. You are forsworn traitors.7)) 

In earthly matters compromising is in place. “All govern- 
ment, indeed every human benefit and enjoyment and every pru- 
dent act, is founded on compromise and barter.” (Edmund Burke.) 
God has left certain things to our discretion, the decision to be 
made on the basis of human reason. Here we cheerfully admit 
that we may be wrong and the others right. Here it is the part 
of wisdom to compromise, and an honest compromise is honorable 
in the sight of God. But matters of doctrine are not left to our 
free decision and disposal. The Christian doctrine is fixed by 


Scripture for all time. It is inviolable. It is not subject to barter, 
trade, compromise. The doctrine is God’s. Our sole business is 
to proclaim it. We are merely God’s messengers, and if we took it 
upon ourselves to change the message according to our wisdom 
and whim, that would be the betrayal of a sacred trust. The way 
of unionism is dishonest. 





71) A layman, C. F. Liefeld, wrote in The Lutheran Standard, 
June 5, 1943: “With great interest but also with some consternation 
I have been following the correspondence in The Lutheran Standard 
under the heading ‘The Layman’s Quill.’ —If all Christian churches are 
to be judged as being alike, and differences in doctrine to be more or 
less discarded, what justification was there for a Lutheran Reformation 
in the first place? If church history has not convinced us that the 
Reformation under Dr. Martin Luther was divinely guided, why remain 
a Lutheran at all? Truth can never be compromised nor even taken 
lightly. Two opposite views by different denominations on the same 
doctrine cannot both be right... . A person who is a Lutheran solely 
because he has been born into the Lutheran Church can hardly be 
calied a convinced Lutheran; but even in his case we have to remember 
that these circumstances happened under divine guidance, since no 
hair falls from our head without the will of our Father. Also for these 
Lutherans the word of St. Paul to Timothy applies, 2 Tim.3:14 (Luther’s 
translation: “You, however, remain in the things you have learned, and 
which have been entrusted to you’).” 
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It is not the Lutheran way. Listen to Luther. “Now our wise 
men are beginning to take a hand and would patch up the matter. 
They tell us that the way to end the strife is for each party to 
yield something and meet the other party halfway. In other 
matters, in worldly affairs, on questions of government and the 
like, which are left to our control, mutual concessions are in order; 
patch up what you can; here I, too, would advise and demand 
that you come to some agreement. But where faith and Christ’s 
kingdom is concerned, you may not twist and warp His scepter; 
He will have no patching and botching.... It is the kingdom 
and scepter of the Lord who sits at the right hand of God and rules 
in the midst of His enemies. Who, then, are we that we should 
tell Him how to manage His affairs and advise Him to yield some- 
thing to His enemies, Satan and the world, and conciliate them?” 
(V:977. On Psalm 110.) “Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man 
with a kiss?” (Luke 22:48.) “We may well say to these en- 
thusiasts and spirits who offer us such a peace what Christ said 
to the traitor Judas in the garden: ‘O Judas, betrayest thou the 
Son of man with a kiss?’ Yes indeed, it is a Judaic peace and 
traitorous kiss when they act friendly and ask us to keep silence 
and calmly view the hurt and ruin, the eternal ruin they bring 
upon men, and ask us to consider it a small matter that amounts 
to nothing.” (XX:776.) 

It is not the way of the Southern Baptists and the other con- 
fessional groups. We read in The Watchman-Examiner, May 9, 
1940: “In all discussions of church union, one other important fact 
must be clearly kept in mind; namely, there can be no real 
merger or unity at the expense of truth. Dr. Truett’s ringing 
words on this point are very forceful and timely. ‘Any unity, 
except in the truth, would not only be fatal, it would be treachery 
to Christ. It behooves all Christians to faithfully inquire how 
they may come closer together. Shall they do so by reducing 
their beliefs to a minimum? ... That would indeed be very 
shallow and unworthy reasoning which advocates union by com- 
promise in the realm of spiritual truth. ... We are separated 
ecclesiastically from all other people, and we cannot help it, unless 
we stultify our consciences or renounce the truth, as we are given 
to see the truth, a course no Christian would wish us to take.’ 
Our Southern Baptist brethren seem to have sensed the lurking 
danger in the present movement for mergers and union, for at 
their convention in 1938 they adopted the following resolutions: 
‘We would issue a friendly warning to our brethren of every com- 
munion of the danger of a man-made union.... Since the present 
divided condition of Christendom is unquestionably the result of 
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the departure from the simple teaching of the Scriptures, the only 
possible road to merger and union is back to the Scriptures. . . .’”72) 

“Unless we stultify our consciences or renounce the truth” — 
a word on that point. You cannot make any kind of compromise 
with error without violating the spirit of truth. “Truth is consti- 
tutionally opposed to error and refuses to tolerate it.” (Pieper, 
Christliche Dogmatik, III, p.491.) Truth and error will not mix 
and never make an appeasement. And when the truth has entered 
into the Christian’s heart, his Christian conscience fights the error 
to the death. A man has to violate, kill his conscience before he 
can consciously grant the error the right of existence. Hear 
Dr. W. H. Greever: “To concede any part of the revealed truth is 
to go against conscience and to become disloyal to truth, and to 
compromise it is to concede it. No part of the revealed truth 
may be conceded because of the unity of truth as well as because 
of the essential value of all truth.” (See p. 409 above.) And listen 
to the warning Luther gave Melanchthon. “In the second place, 
it will not serve to make any compromise for the sake of union. 
A compromise is in itself untruthful, because its purpose is to 
unite things which are mutually opposed. Moreover, if a com- 
promise is once accepted, consciences become so unsettled that 
they will finally believe nothing at all.” (See Concordia Cyclo- 
pedia, p.775. Luther, XVII:2049f.) Unionism exacts a high price 
from its disciples. Dr. A.C. Headlam said: “The evils of disunion 
are great; but a far greater evil would be compromise with the 
truth.” (See THeotocica, Monrtury, 1921, p.372.) And one of 
these great evils is the loss of spiritual integrity which is always 
involved when error is given a place side by side with truth. 
“When the price of unity is disobedience to conscience, it is too 
high a price to pay. This is the point which in one form or 
another always comes up in unity negotiations.” (Quoted from 
the article “What Price Unity?” in The Living Church, Feb. 14, 
1943.) 7) 





72) It seems that the reason why certain unionizers like to link 
“the Missouri Synod and the Southern Baptists” is that these groups 
are unalterably opposed to a union by compromise. The grouping: 
“Missouri and the Southern Baptists” is meant as ridicule. We will say 
that we are proud of being linked together with the Southern Baptists 
on this point. And no doubt they feel the same way. 


73) Union by compromise entails other losses. The Pastor’s Monthly, 
1935, p. 695, calls attention to this loss: “The unions brought about in 
the nineteenth century signified that it was the opinion that confessional 
unity was unnecessary; that it was necessary only to act as if they were 
united. What came out of this is evident. We shall give but one 
example. At a Rhenish Teachers’ Institute the future teachers are 
instructed in the Lutheran as well as in the Heidelberg Catechism 
in order that, according to the requirements, they might give instructions 
either in the Lutheran or in the Reformed religion, and so that in case 
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Do you see the knave back of the Interim? We Lutherans 
will not have any dealings with him. When the drive for the 
Prussian Union was on, Professor J. A. Tittmann spoke up in this 
way: “The Lutheran Church knows pretty well what these 
friendly invitations mean; she sees in every interim a knave, 
in every invitation of that sort a temptation to renounce her 
confession, in every union movement the self-seeking schemes of 
syncretism. — But, they tell us, since not everything can be ac- 
complished at once, ‘something’ is surely better than nothing, and 
one must have patience, everything will work out well in the 
course of time. I answer, nothing good can come of it, for the 
truth is not there; consequently that ‘something’ is worse than 
nothing, for it beclouds the truth, benumbs the zeal for the truth, 
and does not lead to the unity in faith and in the truth, but to the 
domination of human opinions.” (See Rudelbach, op. cit., p. 623.) 


(To be concluded) Tu. ENGELDER 





as 
or 


Outlines on Old Testament Texts 
(Synodical Conference) 


Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity 
Dan. 3:19-30 


In war, nations frequently place their trust in weapons, number 
of soldiers, and brilliant leadership, but in the crisis are con- 
founded. We Christians, too, are at war—against temptation 
and sin. By placing our confidence in God’s mercy our trust 
will be vindicated, even as the trust of Daniel’s friends. 


A Flaming Vindication of Ardent Trust 
1. Ardent trust put to a fiery test 
2. Midst raging flames it finds its vindication 
1 


Vv.19-23. This is not the first test of the three friends. Cf. 
chap. 1:10 ff. Their trust became more ardent but now faced more 





of a change they can go over from one confession to the other without 
difficulty. The training of future preachers by the majority of German 
theological faculties has not been much different lately. Is it surprising 
that our Church has lost its moral esteem among the people in most 
of Germany? The people certainly do not understand much theology; 
yet they understand something about veracity and have a finer feeling 
for it than many an educated person. They understand more about 
theological honesty and veracity than many an educated theologian. 
The people certainly notice whether the preacher or teacher is pro- 
foundly convinced or if he is only presenting a theology of the ‘as if.” 
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fiery test. Obedience to God necessitated disobedience to idolatrous 
demands of king. Worship of colossal national idol implied a test 
of patriotism and loyalty to king. Their ardent trust in Jehovah 
now faced the burning anger of an enraged despot whose face was 
inflamed with anger and whose eyes seemed to flash glowing 
sparks, v.19. The king does not count the cost of carrying out his 
threat. No time is given for deliberate consideration, v.22. They 
must choose between political power or death in disgrace; between 
life in luxury or execution in superheated furnace. By God’s 
grace no threats could move them, and they continued to place 
their trust in the Lord. 

We, too, face fiery tests. Persecution of Lutherans in Baltic 
Provinces in 1920. For most of us the form of testing is not so 
bloody, yet severe. Choice between acceptance of the inerrancy of 
the Scriptures and being branded as mossbacks and the atheistic 
philosophy of evolutionism, with attendant popular acclaim; be- 
tween faithfulness to the Scriptural doctrine under the stigma of 
narrowmindedness and unionism, praised as evidence of fraternal 
love; between virtuous life, with accompanying sneers of would-be 
friends, and the ever-loosening moral standards commonly ap- 
proved. After all their prating about tolerance those tempting us 
finally insist on a clear-cut decision, and this suddenly at the most 
inopportune moment. Prov. 19:3. In their own zeal to serve sin 
rather than God they count no cost too great to make the test 
fiery for us. 

Yet, placing trust fervently in their Savior, Christians, even 
midst flaming worlds, never lose sight of the fact that their 
obedience to God is supreme. The temptations are real and the 
tests fiery (cf. Eph. 6:10-17); yet by the Word of God we “shall 
be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked.” 


2 


Vv. 24-30. (a) Instead of consuming the three defenders of 
faith, the raging flames rather proved the vindication of their 
ardent trust. The three men were not dead, but alive; not bound, 
but free; not in pain, but at ease; not alone, but in company of 
God’s holy angel. Those same flames which had snuffed the life 
out of the king’s attendants held no power over them. These flames 
showed convincingly, “it is better to trust in the Lord.” Ps. 118: 8; 
146:3-5. (b) The king admitted the vindication of their ardent 
trust; called them servants of the most high God, v.26; blessed 
God, v. 28; forbade interference with the worship of God, v. 29; 
cf. Apology of the Augsburg Confession, III, par. 140. (c) Not only 
was the life of the three men spared, but they were honored: the 
king himself called them out of the fire, v. 26; their religious liberty 
was granted, v.29; they were promoted to higher offices, v. 30. 
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Also on other occasions Scripture teaches a vindication of 
ardent trust. Cf. Ps.34:7. Joseph’s chastity and his subsequent 
elevation to regency. Elijah’s persecution by Ahab and his trans- 
lation to heaven. It pays to believe. John 4:47 ff. 

God provides an avenue of escape for his trusting, obedient 
people. Job 5:19. This the common experience of Christians. In 
their many trials He sustains them. The hot, fiery anger of the 
enemy cannot consume them. God holds the enemy at bay. Where 
seeming harm is done, God provides a glorious issue. Cf. Stephen, 
who saw heaven opened even while he was being stoned. 

More serious than the physical tests are the spiritual trials 
when the Law convicts us, our conscience condemns us, Satan 
accuses us. It is then that the Lord sends his “angels,” messengers, 
pastors, who through the Word of God’s everlasting Gospel liberate 
our souls from despair and bring us the divine protection wrought 
for us by Christ. Eph.1:7; 1 John 1:7; 2 Cor.5:19. Because of 
Christ’s meritorious, substitutionary work in our stead and in our 
behalf the terrorizing flashes of God’s consuming, fiery wrath over 
sin cannot strike us. The hot anger of the wrath of God will 
not even singe the hair of our head nor cause us to shrink from 
Him in burning shame. The torrid threatenings of the Law cannot 
wither our spirit. The lapping tongues of the fires of hell cannot 
reach us, and the sizzling hissings of the fire-spewing monster of 
hell cannot cause our soul to shrivel; for when all the furies of 
the blazing deep rush in upon us, their hot breath shall not even 
leave a smell of fire on us. Midst flaming worlds we shall lift up 
our heads — vindicated —for we trusted in God. 

Victor MENNICKE 





Twenty-Second Sunday After Trinity 
Gen. 50:15-23 a 
By the marvelous power of memory the past, even the distant 
past, may become present for us. Thus, too, past sins revive. 
God’s children often are harassed by such remembrance of the 
past. We see it in our text and experience it in our lives. Our 
text offers 


Comfort for God’s Children over Against Their Past Sins 


1. The remembrance of past sins is salutary for God’s children 
2. Their past sins are covered by true brotherly love 
3. Their past sins are overruled for good by God 


1 


After their father’s funeral (vv.1-13) a wall arose between 
Joseph and his brothers, due to the fears of the latter (v.15). 
Joseph’s loving solicitude for the past seventeen years had proved 
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how groundless such suspicion was. Nor were these fears due 
to impenitence on their part. They are repentant children of God 
(42:21); Joseph has forgiven them (45:4-15); God has forgiven 
them. (Luther points out that the dying Jacob’s blessing was like 
an absolution.) They are now “servants of God” (v.17). And 
yet they are terrified at their past wickedness, so that the assurance 
of forgiveness is temporarily eclipsed. 

One reason for their fear is that, so at least it seems, they have 
not yet made an open confession to Joseph with a plea for his 
pardon. Unconfessed sin always lies as an incubus upon the heart. 
Their fears, accentuated by the father’s death, at length lead to 
salutary, unburdening confession. 

Then, too, it is the very nature of sin to cause anguish as it 
comes back to memory. Sin thus has power to inflict pain until 
death; aye, it has power to condemn after death if unforgiven by 
God. “Here you see the terrible calamity of sin and a guilty 
conscience. Sin causes a wound all but uncurable. When sin 
‘lieth at the door,’ one fails to give heed and plunges ever deeper 
into new and more horrible sins. But when sin awakes and 
becomes alive . . . no less costly remedy will avail than the God 
who has become man and the blood of the Son of God Himself.” 
(Luther, St. L., I: 2076, 2078.) 

The recollection of past sin should teach us the dreadfulness 
of all sin, so that we may watch and pray lest we fall. It should 
prompt us to make amends if possible and to seek the pardon of 
the offended. It should keep us humble and penitent and make us 
constant suppliants for grace, praying: Ps. 25:7. Luther: “We are 
not to forget our sins of the past. If we forget our sins, we shall 
lightly esteem God’s grace. And if we forget our sins, we shall 
fail to thank God. But if we fail to thank God, we shall become 
secure and ready to commit even graver sins.” (IV:1569 f.) 


2 


Following Jacob’s wise pastoral counsel, the brothers first 
send a messenger to Joseph with the plea framed for them by the 
father (v.17a), coupled with their own plea (v.17 b), culminating 
in the appeal to forgive for the sake of God. The reception of the 
message: v.17c—tears chiefly of joy at the evident sincerity of 
their repentance. Now the brothers appear in person, in humble 
submission (v.18). Presently all their fears are wiped away as 
they see their past sin covered by true brotherly love (vv. 19-21). 

Surely a heavenly scene! And it is constantly repeated wher- 
ever true Christians are asked to forgive their offender. The 
Christian knows from experience the anguish of a broken and 
contrite spirit, and so sympathy will dispose him to forgive. He 
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knows from experience the joy of God’s forgiveness, and so he 
cannot withhold mercy from him who asks; indeed, like Joseph, 
he has forgiven long before the offender has asked. The Christian 
is mindful that he is “not in the place of God” (v 19), so as to 
execute vengeance (Rom. 12:29); he is but a fellow sinner, com- 
manded by Christ to forgive (Gospel Lesson). Therefore, if you 
are burdened by the memory of sins against your Christian brother, 
make a frank confession before him and experience the sweet con- 
solation of a brother’s love. 
3 

The climax of comfort: v.20. Surely Joseph had often in 
private communion with God blessed Him for His marvelous 
guidance, turning all darkness into light, and he will have much 
occasion for renewed praise in the sixty-one happy years yet to 
come (v.22f.). But here the words are spoken to men whose 
hearts have long carried a sore wound. He wishes to bind that 
wound. As they review the past — Joseph’s history and theirs, the 
evil they had intended and the good which God has effected — 
they must blush with shame, until adoring wonder and grateful 
praise takes complete possession of them, so that they can go their 
way with rejoicing. 

We are experts in turning good into evil. God alone can turn 
evil into good. He does so for those who love Him (Rom. 8:28), 
and only they are capable and only they have the right to take 
comfort in His overruling providence. If anyone says: “Let us do 
evil that good may come,” Scripture says: “whose damnation is 
just,” Rom. 3:8. But God’s children who have been chastened and 
stand in His grace find enduring comfort against the sins of the 
past, which weigh so heavily upon them at every remembrance, 
in the assurance that they are overruled by God for good. We may 
need the vantage ground of eternity to trace the pattern of God’s 
mysterious ways. But in the meantime let us trust in His grace, 
the grace that is so eager to forgive and comfort troubled hearts. 

V. BarTLING 





Thanksgiving Sermon 
Gen. 3:15-21 


A national thanksgiving in a global war? Should it not 
rather be a day of humiliation? In the time of Israel’s greatest 
national calamity Jeremiah displays a truly grateful spirit, Lam. 
3:22f. In the midst of the sweat, blood, and tears of a global war 
Christians are truly thankful. 


A God-Pleasing Thanksgiving Festival in a Global War 
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1 


What a dreadful change had taken place in Adam’s relation 
to God! Created in the image of God to serve his Creator, Adam 
presumed to be above God. The chief characteristic of our modern 
culture is the so-called “emancipation of man”; modern theology 
is man-centered, not Christ-centered, not even God-centered. 
Man, the product of the evolutionary process, is not responsible 
to a supreme being. Man sets his own stardards of right and 
wrong, man is a potential god and refuses to recognize an authority 
higher than his own mind.— But the global war has hurled man 
from the high pedestal of his own making. And now man, instead 
of finding the cause of this global war in his own sinful and re- 
bellious spirit, attempts to shift the blame to God. Even as Adam 
and Eve blamed God for their disobedience (the woman whom 
Thou gavest me —the serpent [which I did not create] beguiled 
me), so modern man often blames God for the horrors, the sorrow, 
the losses of this war; at any rate, man is not willing to confess 
that his disobedience, arrogant defiance, open rebellion have 
brought all this woe upon mankind. Man’s “no” to God’s command 
has re-echoed down through the ages and will resound even 
through hell. 

This rebellious spirit is not a light matter; is not a remnant 
of the bestial nature of pre-historic man; is not a mistaken quest 
for God. God views sin differently, as is evident from the punish- 
ment which He metes out in our text. Each transgressor receives 
not only the punishment of temporal death, v.19b, but also a 
specific punishment: Eve and her daughters must bear a heavy 
burden throughout the history of the world, v.16; Adam must bear 
the results of his rebellion in his body and mind; vv.17-19a. 
Sweat, blood, tears, heartaches, and disappointments; suffering of 
body and mind. Yes, sin is such a horrible thing in God’s sight 
that the very things which man touches and employs come under 
God’s curse. The beautiful earth now brings forth weeds, parasites, 
predatory beasts, death, decay; and all because of man’s rebellion, 
Rom. 8:20-22. Man’s rebellion has cursed everything that was 
beautiful in this world, including his wonderful body prepared by 
the Creator, 19b. And temporal death is only the beginning of 
eternal death, for man has brought himself under the tyranny of 
Satan through his rebellion against God. Sin is so great that only 
the Woman’s Seed can deliver man from the consequences of it. 

The rebellious spirit of Adam manifests itself in our national 
sins. And we are guilty of them. Because of these sins we have 
deserved nothing but this world’s misery, the wrath of God, 
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eternal death. Thanksgiving Day in a global war must therefore 
be first of all a day of deep and sincere repentance. In this spirit 
we shall trustingly and gratefully accept the gracious promises for 
our temporal and eternal welfare. 


2 


Shamed, frightened, and expecting the condemning power of 
God to strike them instantly, the guilty couple stands in the 
presence of God. But what a contrast! Addressing the serpent, 
God said, You attempted to destroy man, but by man — the Seed of 
the Woman — your power shall be taken from you. The darkness 
of sin which enveloped our first parents is illuminated by the first 
Gospel. They lost Paradise, but God promises them a Savior and 
a more glorious Paradise. This gracious promise is our comfort 
in the global war: God, who spared not His own Son, will order 
all things for our eternal welfare. We must trust God’s provi- 
dential care. We must learn to find the evident traces of His love, 
and then we shall become truly thankful, for we who have de- 
served nothing but punishment are basking in the sunlight of God’s 
grace and are sitting under the wings of His mighty protection. 


Yes, there is a curse. But note how wondrously God weaves 
a blessing into the curse. Adam must work in the sweat of his 
brow and under disappointing hardship, but he shall eat of the 
herb of the field all his life. Plenteous supply of food is provided, 
not only the food of our own vicinity, but rare spices and delectable 
fruits from faraway countries. Not only a full table, but a rich 
table. Trust God’s providential care in this global war, when high 
taxes, a changed economy, the collapse of financial structures, or 
even the loss of a loved one threaten to depress you. If the Army 
quartermaster can supply our vast Army, what will the Almighty 
not be able to do, who has promised: Thou shalt eat the herb... 
the bread. Trusting in God’s promises, you will be grateful for 
every crumb. 


Yes, there is a curse. Eve and her daughters hear of sorrow 
and pain. She expected to hear of death, and God speaks of 
childbearing, of life, of motherhood. Wedlock, the happy union 
of two loving hearts, will not only continue, but be richly blessed. 
The family, the bulwark of our society; the home, a haven in this 
world, will remain. Have we deserved it? How grateful we should 
be to God whose providential care has maintained our homes, our 
families, though our national and our personal sins have threat- 
ened to undermine their very foundations. Believe and gratefully 
acknowledge God’s wonderful gift as Adam did in v. 20. 
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Yes, death and decay on all sides! But God has promised 
protection. God exchanges Adam’s flimsy garments with per- 
manent ones. Creation must serve man, that is God’s promise. 

In this global war we must trust absolutely in the promises 
of God’s providential care. The more we realize our own un- 
worthiness, the more gratefully shall we receive every evidence, 


no matter how small, of God’s grace and benevolence. Amen. 
F. E. Maver 


<> 
eorr 
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First Sunday in Advent 
Matt. 21:1-9 


The beginning of the new church year falls upon days of 
world-wide turmoil and upheaval, upon difficult, dangerous, 
critical times for world and Church, family and individual. Yet the 
same age-old message of v.5 is still being proclaimed, and 2 Cor. 
6:2 is still true. Let us welcome our King! 


Blessed be the King that Cometh in the Name of the Lord! 
1. He comes as the King of power 2. As the King of grace 
3. As the King of glory 


1 


While Jesus’ kingdom is not of this world, John 18:36, yet He 
is the powerful King of the universe, Matt. 11:27; 28:18. He shapes 
the events of time according to His eternal plans. His whole life’s 
history proves this, particularly the events of the last days of His 
life, so contrary to expectations of His friends and the schemes 
of His enemies, yet planned by Him down to the least detail, Matt. 
16:21; 26:1-5. He rules the life of the individual, Text, vv. 1-5; 
Luke 22:10-16; the history of the Church and world, Matt. 24:1-35. 

This powerful ruler comes to you again today! In these days 
of uncertainty and heartaches he tells you Matt. 10:30,31; Rom. 
8:28; and invites you, Matt. 11:28-30. Welcome Him and obey 
Him as did the disciples, v.6. Do His will in days of joy and of 
sorrow, in humble tasks as well as important duties. Exemplify! 

May we, being sinners, welcome and serve the powerful King 
and Judge of the world? Surely! He is at the same time the King 
of grace. 

2 

As such He has been announced in the Old Testament in the 
prophecies from Gen. 3:15 to Mal. 4:2; as such He has proclaimed 
Himself Luke 4:18-21; 5:20; 7:22. Today He tells you Text v. 5. 
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Picture the grace of this King who came from heaven to die for 
sinners; who has forgiveness for our iniquities, who has compassion 
upon our infirmities, who sympathizes with us in our sorrows, has 
rich comfort for our heartaches, provides strength for every evil 
hour, is our Savior-King, our royal Helper and Friend. 

Welcome Him gladly! Rejoice in His grace! Submit to His 
gracious will! As the poor disciples gave their garments, so give 
freely of your time and money and talents, so that His kingdom of 
grace and peace and joy may come to many who are still strangers 
to the blessings which you are enjoying and with you enter into 
everlasting life, which He, the King of glory, shall give to all 
His own. 

3 

He comes indeed as the King of glory despite His lowly ap- 
pearance, v.5. As such He was announced in the word of prophecy, 
Ps. 110:1; Is. 26:7, 8; 27:19; Dan. 7:14; and confessed Job 19: 
25-27; and proclaimed by Himself Matt. 25:31-46; John 5:24-29. 
No matter what your lot may be in this life, your King of glory is 
coming to you to be your Friend and Guide through life’s vicis- 
situdes. As His path led from cross to crown, so He will lead you 
through the darkest valleys to that eternal city where there is no 
more woe, no more darkness, where joy supreme shall fill our 
hearts, where we who suffered with Him shall also rule with Him 
in glory, Rev. 21:33-22: 7. 

Welcome Him! Let not your heart be troubled! Let not the 
dangers, the temptations, the sorrows of these trying days wipe 
out the grateful memory of your Savior-King. Let His power be 
your strength, His grace your comfort and incentive, His glory 
your sure confidence. Remain His loyal servant here and you 
will rule with Him in glory. Tueo. LAETSCH 





Second Sunday in Advent 
Luke 21:25-36 


Will this earth last forever? Or will the day come when our 
planet will be destroyed? Scientists say that the sun’s energy is 
being used up and that by and by the dusk and night will arrive, 
although they add in a comforting way that it will be millions of 
years before all life on our globe will be annihilated (Young’s 
Astronomy, 4th edition, par. 358). 

The Word of God is specific in saying that the end will come. 
Cf. v.33. It is important that we study what it has to say about 
that great catastrophe. Our text is one of the passages giving us 
information. 


50 
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The End of the World 
1 


The end will be preceded by signs. As to the signs in the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, we think especially of eclipses and of 
showers of meteors. “The powers of heaven” is a term which is 
variously explained. It refers either to sun, moon, and stars, or 
merely to the stars. On earth there will be roaring of the sea and 
tidal waves causing anxiety and extreme fear. All such things 
have happened; they are happening still. 


2 


Jesus does not reveal the date. The signs unfold gradually, 
as the budding of the trees in springtime. Happening as they 
do, they always proclaim, The end is coming, without giving a 
date. They are not intended to reveal to us the exact day or year 
of the final catastrophe. As far as we can judge, the end may 
come today. 

3 


The end of the world will be followed immediately by the 
Judgment. Cf. v.36. Ali will be gathered before the Son of man. 
The great assizes will be held; the dead (in whose case the verdict 
has already been rendered by anticipation), now raised up, and the 
living will receive the final decision. 


d 


Constant preparedness is necessary. Many people think they 
can and must fix the date. How foolish! What is needed is 
readiness at all times. Jesus does not speak of the signs to satisfy 
our curiosity, but to bring about in us a proper state of heart and 
mind. The Last Day will be a “snare” for the evildoers, the un- 
righteous, the unbelievers. They will be caught in it as drunken 
people in a burning house that cannot be awakened in time. 
Preparation for the final consummation consists in true repentance; 
sorrow over our sins and faith in Christ as the Savior. The place 
of refuge are the wounds of the Redeemer. He who has sought 
safety there can stand before that awful throne. W. Arnpt. 
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“God Purposes to Justify Those That Have Come to Faith” 


These words in the Declaration of the American Lutheran Church 
have aroused misgivings in some circles, and it may be profitable to spend 
a few minutes over them. The difficulty which people find here lies in 
the relative position given to faith and justification. Everybody can see 
that the sentence under discussion puts the creation of faith before the 
pronouncement of justification. The question is whether giving faith such 
a position does not militate against the cardinal truth that our salvation 
rests entirely on divine grace. 

In seeking to arrive at a proper estimate of these words, one must 
not forget that they speak of subjective justification, that is, justification 
in which the general sentence of acquittal, in which the whole world 
has been declared righteous, is in a judicial act of God applied to an 
individual whose faith grasps the merits of Christ. It is the justification 
spoken of Rom.3:28: “Therefore we conclude that a man is justified 
by faith without the deeds of the law,” to mention but one of numerous 
passages. What I should like to point out, in the first place, is that the 
phraseology employed in the sentence of the Declaration is in keeping 
with that of our classical Lutheran literature. “Those that have come 
to faith” is, as everybody will have to admit, simply another expression 
for “those who possess faith,” “those who believe,” “believers.” Now let 
the reader examine the following sentences from our theological literature 
and see whether they do not likewise let the creation of faith precede 
the declaration of justification. The meaning, of course, is not that there 
is an interval of time between the creation of faith and the verdict of 
acquittal, but that from the point of view of logical sequence the former 
is prior to the latter. 

The Fourth Article of the Augsburg Confession, speaking of justifica- 
tion by faith, says in its last sentence, “This faith God imputes for 
righteousness in His sight. Rom.3 and 4.” (Trigl., p. 45.) Faith comes 
to exist and it is imputed for righteousness. The German version is still 
more striking: “Denn diesen Glauben will Gott fuer Gerechtigkeit vor 
ihm halten und zurechnen, wie St. Paulus sagt zu den Roemern am 
3. und 4.” It is very true that in Article VI the Augsburg Confession 
says, “For remission of sins and justification is apprehended by faith, as 
also the voice of Christ attests: ‘When ye shall have done all these 
things, say: We are unprofitable servants,’ Luke 17:10.” In this passage 
justification is spoken of as existing before the creation of faith; the term 
(the German version has Gerechtigkeit) evidently refers to objective 
justification, the great treasure which according to Rom. 1:16 f. is revealed 
and offered in the Gospel. Thus the Confession speaks of both acts of 
God, the general and the specific declaration, the objective and the 
subjective verdict of acquittal. 

The language of the Apology agrees with that of the Augsburg 
Confession. In Article IV, Par. 45 (Trigl., p. 133), Melanchthon says, “This 
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special faith, therefore, by which an individual believes that for Christ’s 
sake his sins are remitted him and that for Christ’s sake God is recon- 
ciled and propitious, obtains remission of sins and justifies us.” Faith is 
viewed as existing and “obtaining” justification for us. A special heading, 
prefixed to Par.61 of the Apology (Trigl., p.137), reads, “that faith in 
Christ justifies.” Faith is the subject of the action which is denoted by 
the predicate. No one can deny that here the sequence: creation of 
faith — justification, is indicated. It would, I gladly add, be very easy 
to point out passages in the Apology where objective justification is 
taught, passages in which righteousness is viewed as existing and as 
being apprehended by. faith; hence in this splendid work, too, both 
aspects of the doctrine of justification are set forth. The Smalcald Ar- 
ticles likewise declare that “Faith alone justifies us” (Trigl., p. 461), thus 
presupposing from the point of view of logical sequence the existence of 
faith before the sentence of acquittal is spoken. The Formula of Con- 
cord, in the Third Article of the Epitome, says, when speaking of the 
righteousness of faith before God, “We believe, teach, and confess that 
faith alone is the means and instrument whereby we lay hold of Christ, 
and thus in Christ of all that righteousness which avails before God; 
for His sake this faith is imputed to us for righteousness, Rom. 4:5” 
(Trigl., p. 793). Let the mode of speech be noted: faith is imputed for 
righteousness. Faith is viewed as existing, and with reference to it a 
great declaration is made; it is imputed for righteousness. The sequence 
here is the same as in most of the other passages that have been quoted. 

In Walther’s edition of Baier (III, pp. 265 ff.) are quoted utterances 
of the chief Lutheran dogmaticians on the role of faith in justification. 
Baier (§ 9) calls faith in Christ the minor motivating cause (causa 
impulsiva minus principalis) of justification, adding at once that faith 
moves God to justify man not through its own worthiness, force, or 
value, but through the value and worth of what it apprehends. His 
nomenclature sufficiently indicates that he views faith as preceding the 
verdict of justification. Baier admits, one ought to add, that some Lu- 
theran teachers refused to call faith a motivating cause because they 
feared that such terminology might ascribe some merit to man in the 
matter of justification, but he evidently was convinced that his 
language was sufficiently guarded to ward off any such wrong notion. 
It would be better, of course, not to use such terminology. Quenstedt, 
too, uses the term causa in speaking of faith, calling it causa Anaztixh 
(apprehending factor). To make certain that he would not be under- 
stood as if he ascribed any merit to faith, he says, Causalitas fidei con- 
sistit in apprehendendo et recipiendo, h.e., non est alia quam organica et 
instrumentalis. (Faith is a cause because it apprehends and receives, 
that is, it is a cause merely inasmuch as it is a means and instrument.) 
Continuing our way through the quotations submitted by Walther, we 
find that Carpzov calls faith organum apprehensivum. He compares faith 
to the hand of a pauper who receives an alms. Gerhard, prince of 
dogmaticians, emphasizes that we are justified not on account of faith, 
but through faith which seizes the merits of Christ —a distinction which 
is of highest importance. Faith in justification is not a meritorious, 
but merely an instrumental factor, he says. But even so, even if faith 
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is nothing but an instrument, it precedes justification, if the relations are 
logically analyzed, just as the instrument which is used in the per- 
formance of an act exists before such performance. It is impracticable to 
quote all the other writers whom Walther marshals in this connection. 
But one must not be omitted in this brief survey, sturdy Calovius. He is 
rather inclined to take issue with those who call faith a causa impellens. 
The paragraph cited from his Systema closes with these words, “What- 
soever there exists of activity on our part in the reception of Christ or the 
apprehension of divine grace as it is offered and conferred, namely, after 
(postquam) faith has by the Holy Spirit been created in our hearts: 
this feature of it certainly does not come before us when our justifica- 
tion is considered; yes, faith itself, as far as it is an instrument, is rightly 
said to be placed in antithesis not ‘only to all works of obedience and 
piety, but to faith itself, in as far as it isa work or act of ours, and to 
its value. If this is not devoutly maintained, the Arminian heresy of 
faith as of a quality or work and act of ours, producing our justification, 
can easily creep in” (Baier, III, p.270). This is a ringing declaration, 
seeking to prevent the conception that faith is given a meritorious role in 
the act of justification. For our present purpose the little word after 
(postquam) must be noted. Calovius literally places the apprehension of 
the merits of Christ, that is, our justification, after the production of faith. 

Walther, after inserting the Antithesis of Quenstedt in which the 
opposing errors are noted, submits another group of quotations in which 
objective (or universal) justification is duly set forth and exalted. Baier, 
one must remember, in the paragraphs we are discussing, speaks merely 
of subjective justification. It makes a Christian’s heart rejoice to read 
the warm, gripping testimonies of Lutheran leaders in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries praising God for providing justifi- 
cation for the whole world through the work of Christ. A word of 
Luther’s, for instance, is adduced in which the Reformer mightily de- 
clares that Jesus in His victorious struggle with sin, death, and the 
devil has made all men just, alive, and blessed (selig). Certainly this 
justification precedes faith. 

In Par.12 (II, p.285) Baier says that “the recipient (subjectum) 
of justification is sinful, but converted or regenerated man.” Plainly, 
the creation of faith accomplished in conversion or regeneration is placed 
before the act of justification. In this connection Walther submits this 
quotation from Huelsemann, whom he esteemed highly (I give a very 
free rendering), “At least with respect to natural sequence a person to 
be ready for justification must first be provided with justifying faith 
before absolution or justification follows, for in point of time they are 
simultaneous” (oportet, subjectum adaequatum justificationis saltem 
ordine naturae prius esse instructum fide justificante, quam ipsa absolutio 
sive justificatio sequatur, etiamsi tempore simul sint). The italization 
reproduced above is undoubtedly due to Walther. The passage very 
definitely states that when logical sequence is considered, the creation 
of faith precedes justification, although in point of time there is no 
interval between them. 

In order not to extend this survey unduly, I shall now conclude 
it with quotations from two Missouri Synod theologians. Stoeckhardt 
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in his Commentary on Romans, discussing Rom. 4:1-5, says (p.184), “In 
the expression 7 xiotic Aoyiteta cic Sixaiootvnv faith is considered as 
the logical prius and man’s becoming just as the logical posterius. This 
does not contradict what we have said before about the relation between 
motevew and dixaidv tov doef. The verdict of justification which is 
pronounced in the Gospel, I by faith apply to my own person, in in- 
dividuo, and thus God considers and views me in particular, me per- 
sonally, in individuo, as righteous.” I need not bring proof that in other 
passages Stoeckhardt powerfully argues for the teaching we call that 
of objective justification, making justification the prius and faith the 
posterius. In fact, his whole exposition of Rom.3-5 becomes meaningless 
if his espousal of this.doctrine is lost sight of. Pieper, in his Christliche 
Dogmatik (II, p. 606), states that “in the very moment in which a person 
comes to believe in Christ or the Gospel, that is, in the remission of sins, 
earned by Christ and offered in the Gospel, he through this faith is 
justified before God.” He adds, “This is the so-called subjective justifi- 
cation, in distinction from the so-called objective justification, which is 
in existence before faith.” Thus Pieper stresses, on the one hand, that 
in point of time the creation of faith and man’s individual, that is, 
subjective justification, are simultaneous, on the other, that objective 
justification exists before faith is created. The reader should compare 
another passage, found II, p.666, where Pieper properly warns against 
putting an interval of time between the creation of faith and the verdict 
of subjective justification. However, he does not hesitate to use the ex- 
pression “faith justifies,” which from the point of view of logical analysis 
puts faith before the act of justification (see, for instance, II, p.524). 

Now, if the question is asked, whether in addition to the passage 
in Romans in which Stoeckhardt finds definitely that faith is given the 
status of the logical prius (Rom.4:5) there are Scriptural pronounce- 
ments in which the same relation between faith and the act of justifica- 
tion is expressed, I can think of no clearer one than Gal. 2:16, “Even we 
have believed in Jesus Christ that we might be justified by the faith 
in Christ.” Here unmistakably, when a logical analysis is undertaken, 
the conception is that when faith has been created, this act is followed by 
the act of justification. Moffatt renders these words thus, “We ourselves 
have believed in Christ Jesus so as to get justified by faith in Christ.” 
Goodspeed’s translation is, “Even we believed in Christ Jesus so as to 
be made upright [?] by faith in Christ.” The Twentieth Century New 
Testament has this rendering, “So we placed our faith in Christ Jesus 
in order that we might be pronounced righteous as a result of faith in 
Christ.” All these translations recognize that in Paul’s words the creation 
of faith is given the position of the logical prius. I shall content myself 
with drawing attention to one more passage, Rom.8:30. Here we have 
the golden chain comforting to Christian hearts: Predestination — the 
calling — justification — glorification. Since “calling” here signifies the 
creation of faith, it is very evident that Paul gives to this act of God 
the status of the logical prius with respect to the other act, the pro- 
nouncement of justification. 


The above, I hold, has shown conclusively that the sentence under 
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discussion is acceptable and satisfactory. Certainly, if the Bible itself 
uses such terminology, we cannot say that the doctrine of pure grace is 
jeopardized by this mode of speaking; and that the Lutheran teachers 
of the past were not averse to using expressions identical with, or similar 
to, the one before us the quotations have demonstrated. W.ARNpT 


Variety in Gospel Preaching 


“A minister of the Gospel is continually preparing bouquets of 
flowers from the garden of the Word,” as Cyril of Alexandria says, “to 
delight and benefit those to whom he ministers. Such bouquets do not 
consist of the quickly wilting flowers of this earth, but of the enduring 
doctrines, perpetually in their native vigor. A gardener in the paradise 
of God’s Word has therein a never-ending source of joy; but by his 
profession as a gardener he has a never-ending obligation also, that of 
turning over the soil, of keeping out the weeds, of planning his beds of 
various flowers, and of preparing the baskets and bouquets for the 
presentation.” 

“Preaching the Gospel” is a term signifying occasionally the entire 
ministry of the Word, including the preaching of the Law. For the 
purpose of this discussion, however, we shall restrict it to the proclama- 
tion of the glad tidings of salvation in Christ, which by common consent 
should be preached in every sermon. 

It is not strange that expressions of despair have been heard regard- 
ing this task of ever presenting the Gospel in a new and original and 
effective manner to the same hearers. It is a difficult task; but one 
which the Holy Spirit renders grateful and agreeable. 

A study of many texts and sermons will show that there is a great 
variety of ways in which the Gospel can effectively be introduced into 
the sermon, that is, from the homiletic viewpoint. The Gospel will 
remain effective at any time when it is preached, for it is the power of 
God. On the human side, however, we shall find that there are some 
ways which interest the mind and reach the heart better than other 
ways. Certainly, variety is desirable. 


I 


The texts which contain a statement of the Gospel present no great 
problem, for the sermon outlines based upon them will necessarily dwell 
on it. Such a text is the Gospel Lesson for Easter Tuesday, Luke 24: 
36-47, in which we read, “Thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ 
to suffer and to rise from the dead on the third day And that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in His name.” Compare also 
the Quasimodogeniti Gospel and the Misericordias Domini Epistle. The 
Ascension Gospel mentions the Gospel by name, but does not contain 
a definite statement of the satisfactio vicaria. A Quinquagesima Gospel 
makes a direct statement: “The Son of man came... to give His life 
a ransom for many”; besides it is so rich in starting points for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, that almost any method of handling it is bound to 
take the preacher to the heart of Christianity. This can be said of 
many texts. 
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I 


But in a very great number of texts the homilete must take certain 
words of the text as a starting point and introduce the Gospel. By this 
method the continuity of the sermon is preserved, and the real basis for 
variety in Gospel preaching is laid down. 

A certain text may contain a prophecy, or the New Testament record 
of the fulfillment of a prophecy, with a direct reference to a Prophet or 
to prophecy in general. A doctrine may be expressly stated in the text, 
and the homilete can make an effective transition to the doctrine of the 
Gospel, for Christian doctrine is a harmonious unit in spite of the fact 
that we should not presume to understand all its depths. It is God’s reve- 
lation of the plan of salvation. Again, in a few instances the Gospel is 
itself the subject of the text, but in the form of an allegory, e.g., John 
12:24: “Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” Finally, the text may 
treat the purpose or final accomplishment of the saving acts of God, and 
the preacher may trace back the future or the present blissful state to 
the cause or the means by which salvation was accomplished. 


An instance of the prophetic approach to the Gospel may be found 
in the Lesson for the Third Sunday in Advent, Matt.11:2-10. Both Isaiah 
and Malachi are quoted, affording abundant opportunity for the intro- 
duction of the Gospel. The occasion is John’s question “Art Thou He 
that should come?” Beautiful sermons in which the Gospel preaching 
is colored by the prophetic viewpoint may be found in abundance in 
Stoeckhardt, Mezger, and others of our synodical fathers, revealing the 
high status they attained as Bible students. 

The possibilities of this text (Matt.11) are not exhausted, however, 
by the prophetic emphasis. The doctrine of Christ’s divinity is clearly 
demonstrated to the disciples of John the Baptist in the works which 
they witnessed. From the omnipotence and benevolence of the Savior 
the sermon could proceed effectively to the divine grace and favor, thus 
stressing the doctrinal elements in the text. 

The quotation from Isaiah could be used to introduce the Gospel 
allegorically, if the lame are interpreted as the spiritually lame, and the 
blind, the lepers, the deaf, the dead, and the poor in like manner. That 
is Stoeckhardt’s manner of bringing the Gospel into the Ephphatha Gospel, 
Twelfth after Trinitatis. Mezger uses this method in the Gospel of the 
pool called Bethesda. He says in the introduction (Hom. Mag., 42, 366): 
“Als einen maechtigen Helfer in der Not zeigt sich der Herr in unserm 
Text, der helfen kann und will, wenn alle menschliche Hilfe vergebens 
ist. Seine allmaechtige Hilfe aber, die er in leiblicher Not hier erzeigt, 
ist uns auch ein Bild seiner Hilfe in unserer noch viel groesseren Not im 
Geistlichen, in der Not unserer Suenden. So wollen wir heute unsern 
Text anwenden.” The fanatic allegorist might take the above passage 
from Isaiah and proceed to prove by his interpretation that there is 
a difference between men in their natural state, some lame, some blind, 
some dead, etc. But—abusus non tollit usum. 


More than one connection can frequently be made between the text 
and the Gospel, and the sermon will improve thereby. A sermon which 
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approaches the Gospel by a tenuous bypath will be homiletically (per- 
haps also practically) unsatisfactory, especially when there are broad 
highways leading directly to it. Gospel preaching gains in vigor when 
it is substantiated by the text, and the more firmly its roots are grounded 
in the text, the more impressive is its power, humanly speaking. 

Strictly, the prophetic approach and the eschatological may be said 
to be contained in the doctrinal, but for homiletical study we have sepa- 
rated them. This article does not presume to be more than an attempt 
to show how a great degree of variety can be and has been attained 
in Gospel preaching. The number of sermons which might be studied 
for an exhaustive treatise on this subject is unlimited. 


Texts which treat of the purpose and final accomplishment of the 
Gospel are John 11:20-27, “I am the Resurrection and the Life”; John 
14:1-6, “that where I am, there ye may be also”; the parables in Matt. 25; 
1Cor. 15; 1 Thess. 4:13-18. A beautiful example is that of Karl Gerok in 
“Hirtenstimmen,” based on Rev.7:13-17, the theme: “Die himmlische 
Sonntagsfeier im oberen Heiligtum, 1. die himmlische Sonntagsgemeinde, 
2. der himmlische Sonntagsschmuck, 3. der himmlische Sonntagsdienst, 
4, die himmlische Sonntagsfreude.” 


The types and antitypes in Scripture also provide an approach to 
the Gospel. Though we would refuse to go the length exhibited in some 
of the earlier writers on the types of Christ and of the Church, we 
should not ignore the real types. 


Ill 


There are texts which seem to offer no cue at all from which one 
might proceed to the Gospel. Teachers of homiletics have advised in 
general against the use of these. It is not difficult to avoid such 
passages, for it is not easy to find a text in Scripture which does not 
teach a spiritual truth, at least, by inference. 


Scripture passages of this nature will sometimes be found very 
appropriate on special occasions. There is a great variety of logical 
steps by which the gap may be bridged from the matter in hand to 
the Gospel. Dr.Sommer in a mimeographed course on homiletics 
offered logical steps for the connection between the introduction and 
the sermon proper which may be considered for our purpose, too: From 
the need to the reality (general and personal need of the Gospel), from 
cause to effect, from the accidental to the substantial, from the con- 
summation to the cause or method, from the universal to the particular 
and vice versa, from the objective to the subjective and vice versa, 
a simile, a majore ad minus, a minore ad majus, a posse ad facere. 


The difficulty of preaching the Gospel is greatly felt in a series 
on the Ten Commandments, or in a succession of miracle texts or 
hortatory Epistles. We believe, however, that to omit the saving truth 
of the Gospel is a case of malfeasance in preaching, and from the point 
of view of purely homiletical skill a confessio paupertatis. The pres- 
entation of the Gospel need not take up a great portion of the sermon, 
but it should stand out as important and strike the hearer as appropriate, 
necessary, and welcome. Orto F. STAHLKE 
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Concerning Choir and Organ 


“We gave considerable thought to the question, Where should the 
organ and choir be placed? The tendency of late, even among non- 
liturgical churches, has been to place the choir in the chancel. This 
has obvious advantages for a liturgical service and for churches using 
a processional and recessional, which we do not. We finally decided to 
place the organ and choir in the rear balcony. This makes the music 
impersonal, free from the sometimes distracting appearance and idio- 
syncrasies of the singers. It subordinates the music to the worship and 
saves the singers from the temptation to “concertize.” In a chancel the 
choir is divided; it is impossible so to place the console that the organist 
can see them all; if he wishes to direct with his hand (as he is especially 
likely to do in a cappella numbers), the movement of his hand is visible 
to the congregation. In a rear balcony the choir is together, grouped 
closely about the console, and the organist can direct with his hand 
without being seen. Moreover, in the music in which the people par- 
ticipate the choir supports them, singing with them instead of at them. 
Finally, in the spacious rear balcony there was far more room for the 
organ than in the chancel. Most organs housed in the chancel end are 
so crowded that the maintenance man needs to be an acrobat to get into 
the organ chamber; and many are divided, placed in chambers on either 
side, to the detriment of the ensemble effect.” 

“We Build a Church.” Anonymous 
Atlantic Monthly, January, 1943 
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American Lutheranism and Its Relations to World Protestantism. 
In the Lutheran Outlook for July Rev.H.C.Caspersen, editor of Folke- 
bladet, representative of the Lutheran Free Church, publishes an article 
having the heading “American Lutheranism and World Council of 
Churches,” which deserves careful study. The author first attempts 
to view American Lutheranism as a whole. As he looks at it in a de- 
tached way, he finds it quite complex, having many different shades and 
varieties of subdivisions. He says, “One [branch] may emphasize piety 
and ‘purity of life,’ another confessionalism and ‘purity of doctrine.’ One 
lays stress on the ‘church and the ministry’ or a somewhat high-church 
order, another on the local congregation or the universal priesthood of 
believers, favoring a low-church view. Again, there may be differing 
views regarding the nature of Scripture, its origin, its inspiration, whether 
verbal and plenary (practically identical concepts) or historical and 
progressive, and so on, almost ad infinitum.” A number of other diver- 
gencies are listed. Editor Caspersen is right: these differences exist. 
He is wrong in not censuring those who reject the plenary inspiration 
of the Scriptures or who are not concerned about “purity of doctrine” 
as well as “purity of life.” If we are no longer interested in the Scrip- 
turalness of our teachings or the inviolable majesty of the “It is written,” 
the days of Lutheranism are numbered. 

Editor Caspersen holds that there is enough doctrinal unity among 
the Lutherans of America to have fellowship with one another. Yes, if 
the name Lutheran is enough to form the basis of fellowship or a merely 
formal endorsement of the Augsburg Confession suffices for union, his 
position is well taken. But wherever Lutherans find the genius of their 
Church in simple, unwavering loyalty to everything the Word of God 
teaches, especially the Gospel of the atonement, his appraisal will be 
unsatisfactory. Our writer objects to the procedure in which “com- 
parative trifles” are made “mountain-high barriers.” But he must not 
forget that no Christian can afford to take departure from any part of 
the divine Word lightly, even if it pertains to what appears a trifle; and 
while no one should treat a brother who errs in weakness without de- 
stroying the foundation as if he were a heretic, the authority of the Word 
must be safeguarded. 

To the surprise of the reader, Editor Caspersen holds it to be a his- 
torical fact that “Lutheranism has never regarded itself as one Church.” 
Accordingly he finds it “not remarkable that there is not a Lutheran 
Church in America. The situation conforms with the sui generis of 
Lutheranism itself. For Lutheranism is not a Church; it is a move- 
ment.” That strikes one as very strange. Luther, of course, did not 
intend to found a new Church; he wished to reform, to purify. But did 
not his followers feel that they belonged together, that they formed 
one Church? The lack of outward organization and the liberty with 
which in the various countries Lutherans ordered their affairs, some 
having bishops, others not, some cultivating a highly developed, rich 
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liturgy, others preferring a simple mode of worship, has apparently led 
Editor Caspersen to the view that there never existed a Lutheran Church, 

When thinking of the World Council of Churches, Editor Caspersen 
holds that the various bodies of Lutherans here in America may well 
join it. His description of the attitude they take at present must here 
be inserted. “It is very encouraging to know that the United Lutheran 
Church and the Augustana Synod already have taken the first steps of 
collaboration. They have by representation at council meetings mani- 
fested their sympathy with the new movement. The American Lu- 
theran Conference, as such, has not yet dealt with the question. It is 
not possible to predict -what stand it would take at this time. Likely the 
American Lutheran Church would hesitate, a majority of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church could be expected to look with sympathy in the direc- 
tion of the World Council, but a strong minority would almost cer- 
tainly oppose. The smaller bodies, the Lutheran Free Church and the 
United Danish Lutheran Church, would be sympathetic toward the 
world federation. The Missouri Synod (the Synodical Conference) 
would not join or consider joining.” 

Much like E. Stanley Jones, the editor of Folkebladet wants each 
church body that joins the World Council to retain its own peculiar 
doctrines and polity. “What is needed is not regimentation, but co-opera- 
tion.” To combat Romanism successfully, Protestantism, he holds, has 
to form and present a united front. He concludes with the assertion 
that the spirit of American Lutheranism is opposed both to regimenta- 
tion and to isolationism. 

Apparently the World Council of Churches with its mingling of 
Liberals and Conservatives, of Modernists and Fundamentalists, of people 
who unhesitatingly and audaciously tread under foot what we Lutherans 
hold sacred and others who are more moderate, holds no terrors for this 
theologian. Nor does he recognize its unscripturalness. Our only re- 
mark at this time is that if there is to be a procession of Lutherans 
headed toward the World Council of Churches, we, of course, if our 
warnings are not heeded, cannot prevent it, but we pray God that He 
may let Editor Caspersen’s declaration concerning our particular stand 
remain true and keep us from joining in the rush. A. 


Why Disunion? — Writing in the Lutheran Outlook on factors that 
hinder Lutheran unity, Professor John C. Mattes of Wartburg Seminary, 
Dubuque, Iowa, enumerates four foes as perhaps responsible, listed long 
ago by Roger Bacon, as leading to human errors: Undue regard for 
authority, habit, prejudice, false conceit of knowledge. Potent factors 
they may get to be, everyone has to admit. The paragraph on the curse 
of habit we here reprint. “Then there is the curse of habit. It would 
seem as though there are groups that, like the proverbial elephant, can 
never forget, with the result that the shibboleths of a past generation 
are repeated over and over again, even when they have completely lost 
their originial significance. What began as a defense of great principles 
degenerates into mere logomachies, because pet phrases have become 
sacrosanct, and any new definition, even if it be a better one, is regarded 
as a sort of sacrilege. If it were not for a fear of confusing the issue, 
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we might easily compile a dictionary of such archaic slogans. We will 
only mention one, because it is such a stumbling block at the present 
time. - It is the monotonously repeated designation ‘verbal inspiration.’ 
It has become a misnomer and a false shibboleth. Not that we disagree 
for one moment with the intention of those who use it or dissent to 
the slightest degree from what they are trying to say. Our complaint 
is that they do not say what they mean and that the average individual 
is bound to mistake their meaning. No matter what protestations are 
made to the contrary, the natural inference is that it is a statement of 
the wretched, non-Scriptural dictation-theory of the 7th [17th] century. 
We believe fully in the plenary inspiration of Scripture and its religious 
inerrancy, but that does not mean that we must regard the writers of 
Scripture as mechanical stenographers, or even accept the sacrilegious 
idea that the Holy Ghost, by accommodating Himself to the style of 
the writers, had to learn diverse Hebrew and Greek idioms from various 
human beings. Yet this is actually what the term naturally suggests. 
Why, then, insist on misleading definitions when most persons are sure 
to misunderstand them?” 


The author’s experience with the term “verbal inspiration” may 
have been worse than ours has been. Giving it an unscriptural content 
must, of course, be avoided. Usually, if our observation is correct, when 
the term is attacked, the critics are opposed to the plenary inspiration 
and the inerrancy of the Bible. We are surprised that Dr. Mattes speaks 
of the “religious” inerrancy of the holy writings. Does he mean to limit 
inerrancy to the “religious” elements in the Bible? Considering how 


many lances he shattered for sound Lutheranism when he was still 
a member of the U.L.C.A. and the general tenor of the words quoted 
above, we are loath to impute such a view to him. 

At the conclusion of his article the professor strongly insists that 
acceptance of the Lutheran Confessions should be considered a sufficient 
guaranty of orthodoxy and that endorsement of other creedal statements 
should not be required. He believes we need no further confessional 
declarations. That sounds good. But where various interpretations of 
the Confessions arise or parts of the Confessions are rejected, discussion 
has to take place, and the drawing up of a joint document becomes 
inevitable. A. 


Verbal Inspiration Witnessed by Confessional Calvinists. Recently 
there were published the addresses and agenda of the Second American 
Calvinistic Conference, held at Calvin College and Seminary, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., June 3—5, 1943. The book (to be had at Baker’s Book 
Store, Grand Rapids, Mich., price, $1.00) bears the title The Word of 
God and the Reformed Faith. It is divided into two parts, the first con- 
taining the seven addresses delivered at the Conference and the second, 
the banquet speeches and conference memoranda. Of the two parts, the 
first is the more important. The addresses, both scholarly and popular, 
are all worth studying, because they give the reader a clear insight into 
present-day orthodox Calvinistic thought. But what is more, the ad- 
dresses are centered in the “Word of God,” a most timely subject, since 
Barthianism and other erring trends of today have so badly misinter- 
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preted that term. The speakers have treated such subjects as: “The 
Glory of the Word of God” (Ockenga); “What Is the Word of God” 
(Berkhof); “Present-Day Interpretations of the Word of God” (Allis); 
“The Word of God and Philosophy” (Stob), etc. While in our estima- 
tion the concept of Inspiration is not sufficiently clarified and also per- 
haps not adequately presented, nevertheless, the Bible in unmistakable 
terms is asserted to be the inspired Word of God. Some of the state- 
ments may interest the reader. We read: “It [Scripture] was written 
by men who were inspired, and the writings themselves were God- 
inbreathed” (p. 38).— “Calvin thought the writers as notaries who set 
down in authentic registers for public report what was dictated to them. 
He did not necessarily believe that the mode of reception was dictation, 
but that the result was as if these words were dictated” (p.37).— “This 
is not the advocating of a mechanical theory of dictation, in which men 
were mere automatons, but it is the belief that God embodied Himself 
in these men by filling them with the Spirit so that they in perfect free- 
dom, being preserved from error, expressed themselves in giving His 
message with all the differences of their background, knowledge, vocabu- 
lary, and mental processes” (p. 39).— “This inspiration, of course, is 
different from revelation. The revelation of God is one thing, but in- 
spiration is another” (p.39).— “We do not say that the Bible contains 
God’s Word, but that it is God’s Word” (italics ours, p.39).— “It is the 
faith of Christians that the Scriptures are infallible, and this infallibility 
is due to the fact that they are the Word of God. On this we have the 
testimony of Jesus” (p.40).— “Inspiration thus may be held [rather: 
should be held] to extend to the very words chosen by the authors” 
(p. 43).— “Here we have the reason why there is no other book which 
is the peer of the Bible, why in all our reading we should place the 
Bible first. It is God’s Word” (p.43). In the second address: “What IS 
the Word of God.” Dr. Louis Berkhof (Calvin Seminary) argues against 
Vergilius Ferm’s recent contention that “only those parts of the Bible 
are the Word of God which preach or urge Christ” (p.61). Also this 
address (as also the others) deserves study, for in it, among other things, 
Dr. Berkhof defends plenary inspiration in a very lucid and forceful 
manner. One quotation from this scholarly address may interest our 
readers especially. He writes: “Pieper in his Christliche Dogmatik 
strongly defends the view that according to Luther the whole Bible is 
the Word of God and shows that the other view [partial inspiration] 
rests on the misinterpretation of a couple of passages in Luther’s Werke. 
Cf. I, p. 334 ff.”— Dr. Oswald T. Allis, in his masterly address “Present 
Day Interpretation,” confutes “The Higher Criticism” and “Modern Dis- 
pensationalism.” — But we must break off. There is so much that is not 
only good, but even necessary in these timely, Word-centered addresses 
that one almost envies these orthodox groups of Calvinists on account 
of their deep interest in theology and their confessional (though not 
fanatic) stand against the rationalism of our day. When will the day 
come that Lutheranism in our country will return from the periphery 
of secondary problems to the study of “first things” — sacred theology? 
Must Fundamentalist Calvinism show us the way back? J.T. M. 
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What Hindereth? The Australian Lutheran (Sept. 21, 1943) reports 
an incident which shows that the spirit of unionism is strongly at work 
also in Australia. The comments of the editor on the affair are worthy 
also of our notice and support. We read: “It was described as a step 
toward Christian union when recently a number of different denomina- 
tions in a suburb of Melbourne decided that they would drop their usual 
Sunday evening service and have a united service in the town hall. 
The united service was arranged by ten different congregations of Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, Methodist, Congregational, and Salvation Army per- 
suasion. It was attended by 1,350 people, among whom were the mayor 
and the councillors. Since the attendance is said to have been gratify- 
ing, it would seem that the services of these churches would not have 
averaged 135 people in attendance. The aim of the united service was 
to hasten the day when the various denominations will simply keep 
silence as to the differences of their teachings and will organize them- 
selves into one big church. Many think that the procedure adopted on 
this occasion is the only way to achieve that object. Now, of course, 
if it does not matter what a Christian believes and what a church 
teaches, no fault could be found with such a united service. But is that 
a principle established for the Church of the New Testament that there 
shall be no doctrinal discipline? Luther refused to enter into church 
fellowship with Zwingli for doctrinal reasons, and for doctrinal reasons 
we Lutherans still refuse the hand of fellowship to those who will not 
let the Word of God alone decide all matters of doctrine for them. 
Jesus says, ‘Whosoever shall confess Me before men, him will I confess 
also before My Father which is in heaven.’ To fellowship with those 
who brush the Word of Jesus aside is not confessing Him. But if men 
believe that it is enough to believe that there is a God and that Jesus 
Christ was a great teacher of men, then division among them is foolish 
and sinful, and their divisions should cease.” We must not be sur- 
prised if sooner or later all churches of a Reformed background unite 
into one large church set-up, more or less organically joined together. 
Calvinism has always favored church union on the principle: to agree 
to disagree. That was Zwingli’s principle at Marburg, and in that, we 
believe, Luther recognized the different spirit of Zwinglianism. When 
- Modernism tainted the churches of Calvinistic background, there was all 
the less reason to remain apart. After all, the principle of Unitarianism 
governed them all. Today there is a tendency of cleavage along the 
lines of Modernism and Fundamentalism, but Fundamentalism, within 
its definite scope, is no less unionistic than is Modernism. The only thing 
we Lutherans must do— and liberal Lutherans are not likely to follow 
in this—is to show our people just why we dare not unionize with 
errorists or heretics. This is nicely and briefly done in the editorial in 
The Australian Lutheran, and we are convinced that such instruction 
will not be in vain. By the way, a unionistic church has always been 
a weak church, lacking in dynamic, while a confessional church is strong 
both ad intra and ad extra. Nothing is gained by mere numbers. 

J.T. M. 
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Secret Societies and the Orthodox Presbyterian Church.— At the 
Ninth Assembly of the Orthodox Presbyterian Church a special com- 
mittee submitted a lengthy and detailed report on secret societies, which 
was filed away in the minutes of the assembly. In the book review 
section of this periodical the report will be more fully discussed, but 
here we wish to state what the Calvin Forum (August-September, 1943) 
has to say on the report. We read: “This clear-cut and forthright 
analysis of the subject takes up the religion for which Masonry stands, 
its doctrine of God, its attitude toward the Word of God, its ethics, 
its conception of salvation, its conception of brotherhood, and its uni- 
versalism. After showing that the universalism of Christianity differs 
radically from the universalism of Masonry, the report continues with 
these fine, pertinent contrasts: ‘Christianity claims to have the only 
true book, the Bible — Masonry places this book on a par with the sacred 
books of other religions. Christianity lays claim to the only true God, 
the God of the Bible, and denounces all other Gods as idols — Masonry 
recognizes the Gods of all religions. Christianity describes God as the 
Father of Jesus Christ and of those who through faith in Him have 
received the right to be called the sons of God— The God of Masonry 
is the universal father of all mankind. Christianity holds that only the 
worship of the God who has revealed Himself in Holy Scripture is true 
worship — Masonry honors as true worship the worship of numerous 
other deities. Christianity recognizes but one Savior, Jesus Christ, the 
only Mediator between God and man — Masonry recognizes many saviors. 
Christianity recognizes but one way of salvation, that of grace through 
faith — Masonry rejects this way and substitutes for it salvation by 
works and character. Christianity teaches the brotherhood of those who 
believe in Christ, the communion of saints, the church universal, the 
one body of Christ — Masonry teaches the brotherhood of Masons and 
the universal brotherhood of man. Christianity glories in being the only 
truly universal religion — Masonry would rob Christianity of this glory 
and appropriate it to itself. Christianity maintains that it is the only 
true religion— Masonry denies this claim and boasts of being Religion 
itself’ — This is clear thinking and straight shooting on an important 
issue before the Christian Church. The report concludes that ‘Masonry 
is a religious institution and as such is definitely anti-Christian.” On 
membership of church members in these secret societies it finally states 
its position as follows: ‘Far be it from the committee to assert that there 
are no Christians among the members of the Masonic fraternity. Just 
as a great many who trust for eternal life solely in the merits of Christ 
continue as members of churches that have denied the faith, so un- 
doubtedly many sincere Christians, uninformed, or even misinformed, 
concerning the true character of Freemasonry, hold membership in it 
without compunction of conscience. But that in no way alters the fact 
that membership in the Masonic fraternity is inconsistent with Chris- 
tianity. This report was submitted to the 1942 General Assembly, and 
the committee was charged to send it to the ministers and sessions for 
their study. The 1943 Assembly has taken no further action. Just where 
the Orthodox Presbyterian Church as such hence stands on this issue 
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and what its attitude will be toward possible lodge members in the 
church is still undecided. It is reasonable to expect that some action 
will be taken before long. Meanwhile the splendid report of the Com- 
mittee deserves careful and prayerful study.” Personally we hope that 
this splendid report will be published in tract form so that it may be 
made accessible to such of our pastors and churches as desire to study 
it as a non-Lutheran witness against Freemasonry. J.T.M. 


Why Not Teach This Year? —A reader of The Christian Century 
(Sept. 22, 1943) suggests that in view of the teacher shortage ministers 
be called upon to teach in our public schools. The writer evidently is 
somewhat acquainted both with ministers and schools, and some of his 
comments are most interesting. He says, among other things: “A recent 
report from Scotland stated that many ministers were filling vacancies 
in schools. Of course, Scottish ministers are all educated, and the rela- 
tionship of Church and State is not as meticulously unrealistic as here. 
But why cannot American ministers do the same? There is a serious 
shortage of teachers. The minister is the most available man in most 
communities. Most educated people are employed in war jobs paying 
better salaries. The minister who is distressed at not doing any special 
war work can do it by teaching. And there will be no danger of 
profiteering from it. In rural areas the need is greatest. Ministers from 
near-by towns can serve these schools. The minister is well prepared 
to teach history or English in high schools. Some can teach science and 
mathematics. Many can teach in elementary schools. This is a good 
way of learning humility, which is not exactly the outstanding mark of 
the clergy. To work with little children and be free from the flattery 
of obsequious adult parishioners may be deflating to some pompous 
parsons, but it might be salutary as well. Teaching is an antidote for 
laziness, a malady which attacks many ministers. In small churches 
the minister frequently has nothing to do during the week and becomes 
a community errand boy or downtown loafer to keep from boredom. 
It is hard to convince the average man that the minister works, and 
there is much to justify the suspicion. Teaching will cut down on visiting 
time. But there certainly is more hope in spending the day with growing 
and impressionable youth than with old ladies of both sexes fortified in 
their prejudices and recalcitrancy. Teaching still leaves the minister 
time for visiting the sick and for preparing his sermons. For a generation 
the conscience of the Church has been uneasy over its loss of influence 
on youth. Parochial schools, an obvious answer, do not seem probable 
in the American scene [italics ours]. The minister in the school helps 
solve the problem. He can take Christianity into the schools—not in 
a belligerent or sectarian manner, but by teaching in the spirit of Jesus. 
It is not a secret that most of our textbooks in history, psychology, 
economics, and science are anti-religious. The minister can teach these 
subjects fairly and let students know that Christianity in America did 
not end with the Mayflower. And the quiet, devout, honest spirit of 
a minister working daily in the classroom will give students an impres- 
sion that Christianity can be intellectually respectable and contempo- 
raneously alive. The teacher has children five days one hour a week. 


51 
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They have to go to school. And they are young enough to change their 
minds. Why don’t you teach this year?” — Evidently the problem is not 
quite as simple as the writer would make it. We know from experience 
that the conscientious pastor of even a small congregation has quite 
enough to do if he really does the work which has been charged to 
him by his call —studying, preparing his sermons, teaching catechism 
classes, both young and adult, winning souls for Christ, and so forth. 
Let us not be hasty in condemning the average minister as an indolent 
person, though, as Dr. Walther has said, there is no other profession so 
likely to make a person lazy as the ministry. Then, too, there is the 
problem of teaching. -As a rule, the minister is not trained for teaching, 
and he cannot meet the requirements demanded by the State boards of 
education. But after all is said, is there not something to consider in 
what Mr.C.G.Hamilton from Aberdeen, Miss., has to say? We are 
speaking, of course, from the viewpoint of the Christian day school, 
which Mr. Hamilton admits to be the “obvious answer” to the problem 
of the Church’s loss of influence on youth. In large parish schools where 
the faculty is adequate to take care of the teaching, the minister may 
not so easily fit in with the teaching staff of the school. But in smaller 
schools, we believe, the pastor will do well to take over some of the 
branches as, for example, religion, history, geography, physiology, and 
others, in which his witness on behalf of the truth will be of great 
value. Teaching children is an “antidote for laziness.” Teaching does 
enhance the pastor’s influence on his church’s youth. Teaching does 
make him wide awake to the problems confronting the young people of 
today. The writer for a number of years taught a parish school of eight 
grades, and the experience he gained from it has been most valuable. 
And today our Church is facing a real teacher shortage. Students of 
the second year at Concordia Seminary last June were asked to volunteer 
for temporary teaching work, though this may affect most seriously 
our vicar and candidate problem during the next years. So why not 
let the pastor prepare himself for teaching and keep young with the 
youth of his church? Many of our pastors are doing this and have 
done this for years, and their graduates are an honor to them. We, 
of course, do not favor Mr. Hamilton’s suggestion that the minister take 
Christianity into the school . . . by teaching “in the spirit of Jesus.” For 
one thing, such teaching does not belong into the public school, which 
may teach ethics, based on the natural law, but not religion. In general, 
we have much reason for giving thanks to God that in our country 
the relationship of Church and State is meticulously unrealistic. We 
write this, because, in the second place, if modernistic or fanatically 
adventistic ministers or even some other ministers for all that take 
Christianity into our public schools, the salvation of believing children 
might be endangered. The idea that ministers “in the spirit of Jesus” 
teach religion in our schools is one which is loaded with dynamite. 
J.T. M. 

Inflation in China. The information contained in an editorial in the 
Christian Century describing the economic stress in China must be 
heeded by Missouri Synod Lutherans as well as by other Christians whose 
representatives are working in that country. The editorial says in part, 
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“The rate of exchange (in West China) has remained fairly stable for 
a considerable time, but the level of prices has advanced and continues 
to advance beyond the point where a missionary’s salary, converted into 
an impressive number of Chinese dollars, would even buy food for his 
family, not to mention other necessities of life. Suppose a couple gets 
$125 a month. At the current rate that means about 2,500 Chinese dollars. 
Sounds like affluance, doesn’t it? But consider prices: sugar, 26 Chinese 
dollars a pound; flour, 7; butter, 135 (when there is any); eggs, 2 dol- 
lars a piece; coal, 3,000 dollars a ton. Divide by 20 to translate into 
American dollars. These are quotations as of three months ago. Since 
then some items have changed little, while others have increased 30 to 
50 per cent. A correspondent of the Christian Century currently reports 
that a new typewriter ribbon cost him 400 Chinese dollars. Twenty 
American dollars for a typewriter ribbon may bring the matter home to 
literate Americans even more than $1.30 a pound for brown sugar. 
Canadian missionaries report, in the United Church Observer, that some 
of them are selling their clothes to buy food. Obviously that can’t go on. 
The churches cannot doubt the value of the services that have been 
rendered by their representatives in China during these hard years and 
the importance of their future work. The testimony of the Chinese 
themselves would remove any doubts they might have. If they want 
this work to go on, they must make it possible for the missionaries to 
live.” As far as our own information goes, the description given in the 
above is not exaggerated. Are we all awake to the difficulties with which 
our missionaries are struggling and as willing to support them as we 
should be? A. 


Interest of Presbyterians in Foreign Missions. A commentator in 
the Presbyterian states that a year ago the General Assembly of the 
Northern Presbyterians asked the Church to have 500 of its young people 
dedicate themselves to service in the field of Foreign Missions. The writer 
furthermore says that during the present year, 1943—1944, “forty new 
missionaries are to go out to the field, twenty more young people are to 
be put through a course of training, and one hundred more are sought 
as ‘appointees in waiting.’” He says that of this last one hundred many 
have signed on the dotted line. As to the attitude of the Board of 
Foreign Missions he states, “The war, in its eyes, is not an obstacle, but 
a challenge: while some doors seem for the moment to be closed, others 
are opening wider than ever. Even Afghanistan is making ready to 
admit the missionary who has sat at its gate, in Persia and India, for so 
many years.” In his view “large areas of China are ready and eager 
for the Gospel; the highlands of South America are white unto the 
harvest; Mexico offers an open door in provinces lately closed.” His 
appeal is to the Church in general to give and to the youth of the 
Church to dedicate itself to the service abroad. The lesson to be drawn 
from all this by us Lutherans is so plain that it requires no elucidation. 

A. 

The Outlook in China. An editorial in the Watchman-Examiner 
speaks of the friendly attitude of General Chiang Kai-shek toward the 
Christian Church and the opportunities in China for aggressive mission 
endeavors. The editor says: 
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“A great tribute has been paid by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
to the Christian Church and its missionaries in China. In an address 
at the opening session of the first national Christian conference held 
since the outbreak of the war, the Chinese leader said: ‘We still need 
them (the missionaries) and welcome Christians from other lands who 
serve the people of China with true sympathy and devotion. Do not 
feel that you are guests. You are comrades working with us to save 
our people and build a new nation. Christians from abroad and Chris- 
tians in China are on the same footing and can work wholeheartedly 
together for the reconstruction of China. ... Let the church identify 
itself more intimately with the life and needs of the people and co- 
operate fully with the government and social welfare agencies and build 
a heaven in society. When there is opportunity, the church should not 
hesitate to take a lead in social service.’ The Generalissimo urged the 
church in China to proclaim more widely its teachings and to broaden 
the scope of its work, particularly in public health. [?] This is a far 
cry from the cold days of more than a century ago when Morrison went 
to China. It warms our hearts and gives us hope concerning the future, 
for with governmental approval of our foreign mission enterprise the 
churches of this country are faced with an opportunity unequaled in 
the history of the world. There are still several hundreds of millions in 
China who have never heard the name of Christ and who know noth- 
ing about the Gospel.” A. 


Afrikaans and English in South Africa. A correspondent to the 
Calvin Forum (June-July, 1943), writing from Potchefstroom, South 
Africa, dwells on the problem caused by the fact that South Africa is 
governed by a bilingual and biracial nation, consisting of the Afrikaans- 
speaking descendants of the Dutch and the English. The correspondent, 
J. Christian Goetzee, has evidently given much attention to the problem, 
and some of the things he states are extremely interesting. He writes, 
among other things: “In this problem of biraciality there is at the present 
moment none more important and burning than that of bilingualism or 
unilingualism. Will this coming nation remain bilingual or will it be- 
come unilingual? At the present time both English and Afrikaans 
people accept the fact that there are two races and two separate lan- 
guages. This is also borne out by our educational policy. For years now 
we have two or three types of schools, especially elementary and sec- 
ondary, but also tertiary schools. There are particularly the single 
medium schools, that is to say, there exist side by side schools in which 
English and schools in which Afrikaans are the media of instruction. 
This type of school seems to most of us, educationalists as well as states- 
men, to be the ideal type: instruction through the mother tongue is 
nationally and educationally the only sound principle. ... There is but 
one language for the education of a child, and that is the language of 
its mother. The agitation in South Africa for the application of educa- 
tion through the mother tongue is only a part of our general struggle for 
Christian national education. Language is of fundamental importance 
for the intellectual and mental development of the child. It is the 
medium for intercourse not only between one human being and another, 
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but also between man and God. The language which a child acquires 
from the first, in its intercourse with human beings and with God, is 
the language of its mother: the mother tongue forms the basis for the 
whole education of the child, and without it a child cannot be properly 
educated.... A good Afrikander will naturally organize his school along 
the lines of a sound Afrikaans spirit, and a good Englishman will do 
likewise. What, then, we ask, becomes of the other group in such 
a mixed school? Our experience of dual schools—with English and 
Afrikaans pupils —is that the children very seldom play together: the 
Afrikaans-speaking children group together, and so do the English- 
speaking; instead of helping along unity, we cause division! An Afri- 
kaans child — and that applies equally well to an English child — is never 
more conscious of the fact that he or she is Afrikaans than when in the 
company of English children.” ... This relatively short quotation from 
a rather lengthy article may give the reader some food for thought. 
On the one hand, it demonstrates the tactful colonial policy of the 
British in permitting the Afrikander, from whom, of course, England took 
the hegemony in South Africa, to retain his Afrikaans language and 
culture. On the other hand, it shows what stupendous problems exist 
in a bilingual or multilingual nation, in which the various racial elements 
hold tenaciously to their linguistic and cultural inheritance. Such a 
situation must naturally produce clannishness, aloofness, misunderstand- 
ing, suspicion, strife, and other antisocial attitudes. We may therefore 
welcome the gradual Anglicization of our own various racial elements 
as a boon which is much to be appreciated, especially since this takes 
place not exclusive, but rather inclusive of the various cultural elements 
brought into our country by the different racial immigrants, our democ- 
racy serving as a huge melting pot in the best sense of the term. In 
a commonwealth like ours there is little room for untold varying language 
and cultural groups existing side by side and having heterogeneous ideals 
and aims. Mr. Goetzee writes: “Instead of helping along unity, we cause 
division.” And in this he is right. Different languages are division 
factors, barriers among races and nations, while unilingualism tends to 
unite men into harmonious social groups. We are, of course, interested 
in the problem solely from the religious point of view. There is no 
doubt that unilingualism makes the preaching of the Gospel much easier 
both within a church and without, for it removes the obtructions and 
tensions caused by bilingualism or multilingualism. But this is only one 
side of the question. The other side is that of the spread of the Gospel 
by means of many languages. As long as lingualistically different ele- 
ments exist in a nation and they cannot understand the language of the 
land well enough to be religiously edified in it (we must, of course, 
here distinguish real need and mere downright stubbornness), it be- 
comes the duty of ministers to employ their language in the service of 
Christ, and students of theology must be willing to learn such languages 
“becoming unto the Jews as a Jew” and “to them that are without law 
as without law,” “that they might by all means save some” (1 Cor. 
9: 20-22). And at this point also there must not be too much haste and 
pressure to force elderly people to use a language they do not under- 
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stand, because the salvation of a single soul is unspeakably precious in 
God’s sight and must be so in that of the pastor. At present one third 
of our seminary graduates must still do a good deal of preaching in 
German, while another third must do occasional preaching, and the last 
third will find much use fcr German in their pastoral ministry. And 
what goes for German, goes also for Norwegian, Slovak, and other 
tongues represented at our seminary. The Christian minister must be 
characterized by neither racial nor linguistic prejudices. But there 
remains also the question of general culture. Languages are the doors 
that open one’s way to the cultures of the various peoples; and to have 
acquired a minimum of such culture means to have secured for oneself 
an indescribable pleasure and treasure. There is a linguistic narrow- 
ness which is helpful and a linguistic narrowness which is harmful; 
and the minister of Christ will piace every opportunity and talent into 
the service of Him whose righteous cause he pleads, confessing with 
St. Paul: “I am made all things to all men, that I might by all means 
save some” (1 Cor. 9:22). J.T. M. 


Religious Education in Britain. The British government has issued 
a proposal regarding religious education in the schools. It provides that 
all primary and secondary schools shall begin each day with a “corporate” 
act of worship and that religious instruction shall be given all pupils 
except those whose parents object. 

Religious instruction would be given in public schools according to 
plans approved by the churches and also in church schools measuring 
up to prescribed standards. Churches would be required to provide 
half the cost of improving their schools to bring them up to the standard. 

Roman Catholic periodicals criticize the proposals, saying there would 
be difficulty in providing 50 per cent of the cost of necessary improve- 
ments required so the church might retain full control over teachers 
and courses of study.— The Lutheran. 


Scientists and the Christian Faith. What is the present attitude of 
men of science toward Christianity and the Bible? Writing in the 
Christian Century, Dr. Hornell Hart, a liberal theologian and a member 
of the Society of Friends (Quaker), teaching at present in Duke Uni- 
versity, has this to say on our question, “In 1933 Prof. James H. Leuba 
of Bryn Mawr College found that less than 13 per cent of the more 
distinguished sociologists and psychologists believed in God, while less 
than 10 per cent believed in a life beyond death. Among the more 
distinguished biologists and physicists from 12 to 20 per cent admit hold- 
ing these beliefs. The less distinguished scientists were somewhat more 
inclined to believe than the more distinguished, but practically all groups 
had lower percentages of belief in 1933 than in 1914. The failure of 
organized religion to hold the loyalty of the intellectual leaders of today 
is indicated by the fact that whereas more than one half the adult 
population of the United States hold memberships in churches, only 
25 per cent of the more distinguished American men of science admitted 
any church affiliation in 1930—’31. He states that constructive religious 
attitudes have been expressed by prominent men of science like Edding- 
ton, Millikan, Conklin, Jeans, and others, but according to his observa- 
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tion “increasing alienation has been evident between science and organ- 
ized religion.” Disturbing and saddening as this information is, it should 
not surprise a reader of the Scriptures. Paul stated when writing to 
the Corinthians that “Not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called.” This will remain true to the end 
of time. The Gospel will continue to be a stumbling block to the Jews 
and foolishness to the Greeks. Here, too, the word of Jesus has its 
application: “Blessed is he that is not offended in Me.” A. 


The Auburn Affirmation. The Christian Beacon (Bible Presbyterian 
Church) of August 12, 1943, reprints the Auburn Affirmation. The 
document is too long to be reproduced here. Those interested should 
obtain a copy of the Christian Beacon, Camden, N. J. The issues in- 
volved are vital; it is wise to survey them at frequent intervals. In 
speaking of the doctrinal contents of the Affirmation the Beacon gives 
the following information: 

The five points of doctrine contained in the deliverance of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., in 1923, and 
which the Auburn Affirmation attacked are as follows: 

“1. It is an essential doctrine of the Word of God and our standards 
that the Holy Spirit did so inspire, guide, and move the writers of Holy 
Scripture as to keep them from error. 

“2. It is an essential doctrine of the Word of God and our standards 
that our Lord Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary. 

“3. It is an essential doctrine of the Word of God and our standards 


that Christ offered up Himself a sacrifice to satisfy Divine justice and 
to reconcile us to God. 


“4. It is an essential doctrine of the Word of God and of our stand- 
ards concerning our Lord Jesus Christ that on the third day He rose 
again from the dead with the same body with which He suffered, with 
which also He ascended into heaven, and there sitteth at the right hand 
of His Father, making intercession. 

“5. It is an essential doctrine of the Word of God as the supreme 
standard of our faith that our Lord Jesus showed His power and love 
by working mighty miracles. This working was not contrary to nature, 
but superior to it.” 

The Auburn Affirmation declares that one can be a loyal Christian 
without accepting these five points. 


Brief Items. Much publicity has been given to a statement by 
Brigadier General William R. Arnold, Chief of Chaplains of the Army, 
in which he declares that almost one thousand additional chaplains are 
needed at once. He added the information that since Pearl Harbor 
33 chaplains have died in the service of the Army. 

The Gripsholm, which brought back to America our missionaries in 
China that had been imprisoned by the Japenese, has been in the Orient 
again and is expected to return to the United States in December, having 
among its passengers 300 homecoming missionaries. 

The Watchman-Examiner has published several articles by Dr. Pierce 
in which the struggle in Northern Baptist circles between Modernism 
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and Fundamentalism in its bearing on Foreign Mission efforts is spoken of. 
The writer strongly protests against the unbelief which in the form of 
Modernism has invaded Northern Baptist circles and naturally is trans- 
planted to the mission fields. 

The number of churches that have joined the World Council of 
Churches is now 82. The last additions have been the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church and the Church of the East and the Assyrians (formerly 
the Holy Catholic Apostolic Church of the East). 

This summer the daily press reported the death of a prominent 
Lutheran theologian of America, Dr. J. L. Neve, professor emeritus of 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio (U.L.C.A.). He was widely 
known as an author through his books in the fields of Church History 
and Symbolics. 

The Christian Century informs its readers on a decision made by the 
Supreme Court of Kentucky. It is to the effect that church pledges do 
not constitute legal obligations. A Kentucky farmer, some time before 
his death, which occurred in 1937, had signed a pledge promising to give 
five thousand dollars to Transylvania University besides several other 
pledges of a similar nature. The lower courts held that these pledges 
had to be paid by the estate, but the Supreme Court ruled otherwise. 


After six years of work the Hymn Book Commission of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church has published a revision of the hymnal of this 
Church. There are 600 hymns in this book, 210 of them new ones, that 
is, hymns which were not in the collection when it was issued in 1916. 


With 2,865,200 men and women in the Navy, Marines, and Coast 
Guard, exclusive of the Navy nurses’ corps, Rev. Capt. Robert D. Work- 
man, Chief of Chaplains, said recently that the present corps of 1,500 
naval chaplains must be greatly enlarged.— Christian Century. 

Dr. Campbell Morgan, noted British preacher and author, for the 
last eleven years pastor of Westminster Chapel, London, now has re- 
signed, old age making the active ministry too burdensome for him. 
His positive testimony for the old Gospel has been much appreciated in 
conservative circles. 

The United States Department of Commerce through its subdivision, 
the Bureau of the Census (William Lane Austin, director), has issued 
a special pamphlet giving a part of the census of religious bodies for 
1936. It is Bulletin No.18 and deals with the Lutherans. What is offered 
is described as “Statistics,” “Denominational History,” “Doctrine,” and 
“Organization.” Separate statistics are given for each of the 22 Lutheran 
bodies. The publication was “prepared under the supervision of Dr. T. 
F. Murphy, chief statistician for religious studies. The pamphlet may 
be obtained from the Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C., for 15 cents. 

The Yonkers Baptist Church recently resigned from the Northern 
Baptist Convention and from local state bodies, charging that these 
organizations had forsaken “the recognized practices, polity, and faith 
of Baptist Churches of America.” The reason given was the affiliation 
of the Northern Baptist Convention with the Federal Council, which 
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was accused of being pacifistic and totalitarian and of “forcing a radio 
monopoly on the Protestants of the nation.” 
Christian Century, Aug. 18, 1943 


Writing in the Presbyterian on the Westminster Assembly (1643 to 
1648), Dr. H. T. Kerr of Princeton Theological Seminary says, “The 
examination of ministers took up a great deal of the time of the As- 
sembly, and the question as to the educational qualifications of the clergy 
was thoroughly examined. Here are some of the conclusions: ‘A man 
must be able to read his Greek Testament.’ ‘All our learning lies in 
Latin books.’ ‘I am of the opinion that the pastor’s office is to con- 
vince. He must be able not only to feed the flock, but to keep off the 
wolves.’ ‘The times are learned and demand a learned ministry.’ ‘We 
may think the place obscure, yet it may have knowing people therein.’” 
Not bad even in 1943! 


When the Atlanta, Ga., Christian Council, representing the Protes- 
tant Churches of the city, recommended that the Bible should be taught 
in the public schools “as God’s Word, without controversy or sectarian 
bias” and the Methodist Ministers’ Conference had voted its approval, 
the Baptist pastors opposed the move, stating that they did not approve 
“of the teaching of religion in tax-supported institutions, declaring it 
would be a violation of the historic Baptist principle of separation of 
Church and State.” They stated that Bible study should be carried on 
in the churches and the homes, and the family altar should not be 
neglected. — Christian Century. 


News of church conditions in Germany has to be obtained from the 
neutral countries adjacent to it. The Religious News Service prints an 
item which was sent from Stockholm and according to which Germany 
will be suffering from a most severe shortage of pastors after the war, 
since so many of them have been killed on the war fronts. It is stated 
that on an average one German pastor dies on the war fronts every day. 
According to this source the exigencies of the situation may require the 
ordaining of laymen as pastors. Here are great opportunities for the 
Church of the old Gospel, and, at that, in the land of the fathers. 


According to Religious News Service religious conditions in England 
are rather sad. 10 per cent of the people are really devoted to Chris- 
tianity, 30 per cent assume a kindly attitude toward it, 50 per cent are 
entirely indifferent, and the remaining 10 per cent actually oppose it. 
This is the description given by Bishop Wilson of Chelmsford. “When 
the Son of man comes, will He find faith upon earth?” 


On July 1 Pastor Martin Niemoeller began his seventh year in a con- 
centration camp. He is at Dachau, which, recent reports indicate, has 
become something of a specialized camp for the detention of religious 
prisoners. His health is reported good.— Christian Century. 

Since May, 1929, it has been illegal in U.S.S.R. (Russia) to print, 
publish, distribute, or circulate the Scriptures or any part of them. No 
modification of this law has taken place. No permission has been granted 
to anybody to distribute God’s Word in Russia proper. 

Watchman-Examiner 
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Religion as Experience and Truth. An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Religion. By Warren Nelson Nevius, D.D., Professor of Bible 
and Religion, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. (Presbyterian). 
The Westminster Press. 438 pages, 54 x8. Price, $3.00. 


Is it worth while to study a book like this which treats of religion 
not on the basis of Holy Scripture, but in the light of reason and 
philosophy? Edwin Lewis finds that “as a textbook it is almost exactly 
right. College students in the throes of uncertainty will find here an 
answer to many of their questions. And more mature minds, who may 
claim some familiarity with the questions discussed, will be grateful to 
have the field so ably surveyed. It is difficult to think of a question 
relevant to the general problem of religion to which Dr. Nevius does not 
give careful consideration.” It is certainly worth while to know what 
the philosophers, from Aristotle down to Kant and the present day, have 
thought about religion. And the perplexed college student will find some 
relief in what Dr. Nevius tells him about the various philosophies and 
religions. If he should be perturbed, for instance, by the dogmatic as- 
sertions and asseverations of the atheistic philosophers and scientists, he 
should study Chapter Eight: “The Breakdown of Scientific Naturalism.” 
“On its own showing scientific naturalism is attempting to be dogmatic 
about matters which it cannot possibly know.” “The confessed break- 
down of the entire materialistic and mechanical explanation of nature on 
the part of present-day science... R.A.Millikan: ‘The childish me- 
chanical conceptions of the nineteenth century are now grotesquely 
inadequate. ... Today, as R.F.A.Hoernle remarks, ‘we know too 
much about matter to be materialists.’” “The failure of the naturalistic 
philosophy to explain the phenomenon of life.” “To account for con- 
sciousness or mind in mechanical terms is a plain impossibility.” Again, 
“the rationalist or deist view of religion, popularized in the eighteenth 
century, raises more difficulties than it solves.” (P.54.) 


The college student (and the immature seminary student) who feels 
inclined to sneer when the professor of theology frankly confesses that 
he is unable to solve the many mysteries of the Christian religion should 
let the philosophers, including the religious philosophers, tell him that 
they must make similar confessions; nay, the case of the philosopher is 
worse than that of the Christian theologian. “What we term scientific 
knowledge is circumscribed in exactly the same way” as in the religious 
knowledge. “All such scientific knowledge is limited. At no stage 
can we assert that the mind has apprehended .all that exists. It is 
acknowledged that the ultimate essence of the divine nature is past 
finding out.” (P.173f.) “In all likelihood creation must remain the 
ultimate mystery. As human beings we are totally incapable even of 
imagining what such creativity implies.” (P.320.) “The problem of evil 
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represents the unsolved mystery of all religion and philosophy.” (P.329.) 
“The difficulty encountered in every attempt to reconcile divine sov- 
ereignty with the free will of man . . . must remain one of the unsolved 
mysteries of our philosophical and religious thinking.” (P.117.) Again 
and again our religious philosopher is forced to make the confession of 
the theologian Paul: “‘We know in part.’ ... ‘How unsearchable are 
His judgments and His ways past tracing out.’” (Pp.174, 329.) And in 
some respects the Christian theologian makes a better showing before 
the bar of reason than the atheistic and deistic philosopher. For in- 
stance: “The world order cannot be rationally interpreted save as we 
recognize in it the active participation of a personal spiritual Being who 
possesses both intelligence and will.” (P. 328.) 

The seminary students and graduated theologians who imagine that 
the teachings of the Bible on the inner life of the Christian must be 
squared with the laws set up in their textbooks of psychology should 
study Chapter Five: “The Psychology of Religion.” “The term ‘religious 
psychology,’ it must be admitted, has been overworked and has fre- 
quently been held to warrant a quasi-scientific investigation of almost 
everything in religious consciousness. ... It must be said that con- 
fidence in any procedure of this sort is largely misplaced. Religion, as 
experience, is sui generis and unique.... These things — man’s religious 
emotions, beliefs, and volitions— cannot be reduced to the terms of a 
formula. ... As Pratt correctly remarks, ‘The psychologist who starts 
out on the assumption that every religious phenomenon is completely 
and ultimately explained by psychological law, would be like a physicist 
who failed to recognize that there are gaps within his field.’” 

The college student and the mature theologian can thus gain some 
profit by the study of this text book of religious philosophy. It is, how- 
ever, altogether worthless as a textbook of religion. It is not based 
on the Bible. The publishers tell us on the jacket: “Dr. Nevius believes 
that since the book deals with the philosophical background of religion 
only, little needs to be said in it about the Christian revelation.” Take, 
for instance, the statement on page 383: “Save in the case of the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ — and any discussion of this belongs to the field of 
the Christian religion — no living soul has come back from beyond the 
grave and made its presence known in an unequivocal way.” The truth 
concerning the resurrection of Christ and the immortality of the soul 
is not presented to the college student as a Bible truth. (The resurrection 
of the body is not mentioned at all.) Nor is any other distinctive truth 
of the Christian religion discussed. College students will find here an 
answer to many of their questions, but no answer is given to the most 
serious questions that disturb the religious college student. 

Can he not, then, go to the Bible theologian for the answer? If he 
has assimilated the spirit of this book, he will be suspicious of the 
method of the Bible theologian. This textbook of religious philosophy 
places reason above revelation. It rejects the teaching of gross rational- 
ism, indeed. “Revelation-to the deist —the rationalistic school —is es- 
sentially the gift of human reason.” (P.311.) It holds that a divine 
revelation is needed. But it denies that religion—the Christian re- 
ligion — is a divine creation. Taking the position of theistic evolution- 
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ism, it holds that religion— including the Christian religion—is the 
product of man, helped along and directed by some sort of divine reve- 
lation. “It follows,” we read on page 198, “that the human reason is fully 
warranted in investigating religious truth. ... To assume for a moment 
that the adventure in search of religious truth means abandoning the 
light of man’s rational nature and constructing a thesis that rests on 
feeling or on faith alone, is not only to misrepresent religion .. . it is 
to fly in the face of the inexorable demand of the mind itself.” There 
is certainly no essential difference between this position and that of the 
rationalistic school. According to both, reason is supreme. — The position 
Dr. Nevius takes is not reasonable. On page 231 he asserts that “by its 
very nature the concept ‘God’ is a concept transcending human reason,” 
and now he asserts that the human reason is fully warranted in testing 
the revelation God gives! —Can a textbook on religion which imbues 
the college student with the notion of the supremacy of reason serve as 
an introduction to the study of theology? 

One of the major problems that disturb the college student and the 
seminary student is that concerning free will. If he accepts the answer 
here given, he will be totally unfit for the study of Christian theology. 
Dr. Nevius asserts the freedom of the will in spiritual matters. He cannot 
but do so, seeing that he permits reason to investigate and test God’s 
revelation. Reason refuses to accept the teaching of Holy Scripture that 
while the natural man freely chooses the evil, he is unable to think and 
do the good. The rationalist insists that this teaching of Scripture 
violates the moral nature of man and that only the Pelagianistic-syner- 
gistic teaching, which ascribes spiritual powers to the natural man, can 
conserve his worth and dignity. The religious philosophers declare: 
“In the spiritual world there is authority, but not compulsion.” (P. 287.) 
The Christian theologians say the same. What is effected by compulsion 
has no spiritual worth. But there is this difference between the religious 
philosopher and the Christian theologian that while the former insists 
that unless free will is ascribed to man, conversion, for instance, would 
have to be effected by compulsion, the latter knows that while conversion 
is effected by God alone, God converts by making the unwilling willing. 
But the rationalist will not accept this Biblical solution of the difficulty; 
that would again be giving God all the glory and leaving nothing to 
man.— Make reason your guide and you will glorify free will. Our 
textbook does that. “God’s purpose is to educate and fashion finite 
spirits, through free efforts, into the status of children of God.” Man’s 
“free and untrammeled power to do right and defy the wrong.” “Char- 
acter is created through the free choice of the highest moral values.” 
“The actual existence of moral evil is due to the free choice of man, and 
it is the supreme business of the latter to eliminate it.” “God provided 
the opportunity for finite spirits to advance toward perfection through 
their own self-wrought intelligence and free will.” On conversion: 
“Conversion may be defined as the process of attaining maturity in re- 
ligious experience. It is the complete and full-orbed orientation of a 
man’s or woman’s selfhood to the basic facts which religion implies, 
resulting in a deliberate adjustment and surrender of one’s own per- 
sonality and will to God and in wholehearted dedication to his service.” 
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On faith: “Faith is the expression of the active side of our nature and 
is a mark of a purposive and forward-looking mind; it denotes the 
practical response of the spiritual self to its own inner needs and de- 
mands.” (Pp.133, 192, 342, 347, 354, 363, 393.)—-On the all-important 
question of conversion the college student gets the wrong answer. 
TH. ENGELDER 
Liberal Theology. An Appraisal. Essays in Honor of Eugene William 
Lyman. David E. Roberts and Henry Pitney Van Dusen, Editors. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 285 pages, 6X9. Price, $2.50. 

Here is a book which no one who is interested in modern liberal 
theology dare overlook, and though it was written in 1942, it is still new 
enough to bring to the attention of our readers. It is published in honor 
of the late liberal Eugene William Lyman, to whom it is dedicated in 
a special essay, composed by W. M. Horton. This essay forms the first 
part of the book. A second part treats the “History of Liberal Theology” 
and a third, the “Foundations of Liberal Theology.” All contributors are 
ranking liberals, and their essays show deep learning, but also as it 
appears to the orthodox Christian reviewer, the grossest darkness in 
spiritual matters. The reviewer was most attracted by the essays on the 
“Christian Conception of Man” (J. C. Bennett), the “Significance of 
Jesus Christ” (H. P. Van Dusen), “The Scriptures” (Henry Sloane 
Coffin), “Eternal Life” (D. C. Macintosh), and “The Church” (W. A. 
Brown). While not in agreement with any of the liberal views and 
trends set forth in the book, the reviewer is grateful to the contributors 
that for the most part they have written in reasonably clear and simple 
language, so that their essays can be understood without too much 
trouble. Today Liberalism, of course, is out of date. At least it cannot 
continue in the form in which it was enunciated during the past decades, 
for there is a swing back to orthodoxy in theological circles, and churches 
are demanding more positive truth than Liberalism has given them in 
the past. Nevertheless, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America is still fundamentally liberal, and to understand the men 
that direct its thought, one must know what ranking liberals of the type 
of Lyman, Bennett, Brown, Coffin, Hocking, Horton, Jones, Macintosh, 
McGiffert, Montague, Moore, and others stood for. As the essays show, 
Liberalism has but one theology: the dethronement of God and the 
enthronement of man. Substantially it is pantheistic. Its modus vivendi 
is salvation by works, if indeed salvation is necessary, for the agnosticism 
of many liberals does not even allow heaven to exist. In one of the essays 
John C. Bennett writes: “Man’s mind is capable of endless questioning” 
(p.196). Just that depicts Liberalism in its theological functioning: 
endless questioning without arriving at definite answers. Nor does it 
want to, for “theology is not in the attainment of truth, but in the search 
after truth.” Nor can it, since human reason has no answers for the 
questions that concern the spiritual and heavenly verities about which 
the Holy Bible speaks so fully and so comfortingly and so divinely. 
That is why liberal theology will always go down again, no matter how 
popular it may have been, and why Christianity will always come up 
again, no matter how hard the fight was which it had to wage against 
infidelity. “Thy Word is Truth.” JoHuN THEODORE MUELLER 
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The History of Quakerism. By Elbert Russell. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 589 pages, 54% x8. Price, $3.00. 


Dr. Russell, dean emeritus of the Divinity School at Duke Uni- 
versity — the well-known Methodist university —has been prominently 
identified with the history of American Quakerism during the last half 
century. Prior to his coming to Duke University, he was director of 
the Quaker Woolman School at Swarthmore and special lecturer of the 
American Friends Service Committee. The author has examined the 
voluminous literature on the Quaker movement, especially the historical 
studies of John W. Rowntree and Rufus M. Jones, and presents all the 
salient material in this one volume under three main headings: The 
Rise of the Society, 1647—1691; The Age of Quietism, 1691—1827; The 
Modern Revival and Reconstruction, 1827—1941. The many controversies 
among the Quakers are described in detail, and the church historian will 
find the source material which will enable him to understand the basic 
principles of Quakerism. The chapter on the “Principles of Friends” is 
of special interest to the theologian. While it is impossible to fix the 
doctrines of Quakers, since the very nature of Quakerism is the theory 
of the “inner light,” nevertheless a clear definition of the Quaker “inner 
light” will enable one to understand the Quakers’ views concerning 
theology and sociology. Dr. Russell summarizes the views on the “inner 
light” as follows: “The Inner Light represented (to early Quakers) an 
experience rather than a theological ‘notion.’ (1) It stood for God as 
knowable to and within man. God is immanent in the world and in 
man, and so may be inwardly known to every man. (2) It meant also 
the capacity in all men to perceive, recognize, and respond to God. All 
men and all women are potentially children of God of equal value in His 
sight. (3) It was also a designation for man’s whole experience of God. 
The central Quaker faith was a testimony that man may live in vital 
contact with the divine Life-stream and that the divine stream of Life 
can flow into expression through men.” (Pp. 48—53.) Quakerism is, of 
course, a type of mysticism. Dr. Russell calls our attention to a note- 
worthy distinction between the mysticism of Roman Catholics and of 
Quakers: the former is individual, the latter is a social mysticism, i. e., 
“the will of God is known most fully in corporate experience, and the 
inner light is apprehended most clearly in social worship.” (Pp. 55, 154.) 
There is no doubt that the peculiar view of the Quaker Inner Light 
influenced not only their theology, but their anthropology as well, and 
this theory is the key to the Quakers’ deep interest in their fellow man’s 
temporal welfare and their vigorous campaigns for social reforms. Note- 
worthy in this volume are also the sections dealing with the impacts of 
the Holiness Movement of the 19th century and of Liberal Theology on 
Quakerism. The former led to changes in doctrine and practice, par- 
ticularly inasmuch as it introduced Arminianism and holiness preaching; 
the latter, a reaction to the Holiness Movement, resulted in a complete 
“liberalizing” of Quaker religious thinking. This was accomplished in 
a large measure by America’s outstanding mystic, Rufus M. Jones, since 
1893 professor of philosophy at the Quaker college at Haverford, Pa. 
At present the Quakers are working toward a union of the various 
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“meetings” on a broad modernistic and liberal theological platform. 
Since our author has had a prominent part in this movement, he de- 
scribes this phase of Quaker history with keen insight. The same holds 
true of the chapter dealing with the Quakers’ work of relief and recon- 
struction in war-torn Europe. This is indeed a notable humanitarian 
achievement, when one considers that there are only 116,090 Friends in 
the U.S.A. and that the world population of Quakers is only 163,135. 
F. E. Mayer 
Report of the Twenty-sixth Regular Convention of the Norwegian Synod 
of the American Evangelical Lutheran Church. 100 pages, 6x9. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Our brethren of the small Norwegian Synod are carrying on with 
sturdy courage. This comprehensive report gives the reader a fine insight 
into the work of this branch of the Synodical Conference and the dogged, 
yet cheerful perseverance of a numerically small, yet spiritually strong 
group. In addition to the customary report regarding recommendations 
and resolutions we have here the President’s message, the festival ad- 
dress at the Jubilee Synod, and, above all, three fine doctrinal essays 
on Sola Scriptura, Sola Gratia, Sola Fide, the powerful slogans, or 
mottoes, of the Lutheran Church. Brief as these essays are, they convey 
the truth in forceful form and will serve to strengthen many who may 
have their misgivings about the future of the Lutheran Zion in America. 
Among the recommendations of the convention there is one in particular 
which will have to be studied carefully, namely, one which “entreats the 
Missouri Synod at its forthcoming convention to revoke ‘The St. Louis 
Articles of Union,’ and thus let the ‘Brief Statement’ stand unqualified 
and unsullied as our clear and joint confession.” P.E. KrerzMann 


Is This the Church of Jesus Christ? By F.E.Schumann. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis. 29 pages, 344534. Paper cover tract. 
Price, 10 cents. 


As pastor of our church at Salt Lake City the Rev.Schumann has 
been dealing with the preposterous claims of Mormonism for many 
years, and this tract represents the ripe fruit of his experience in ex- 
amining and refuting such Mormon beliefs as polytheism, the pre- 
existence of the soul, polygamy, the authenticity of the Book of Mormon, 
celestial marriage. While the tract is intended primarily for mass dis- 
tribution in the “Mormon country,” it will prove its value also in those 
sections where Mormon missionaries surreptitiously enter our congrega- 
tions and where the pastor must have a compendium of Mormon doc- 
trines and the Scripture refutation. F. E. Mayer 


On Wings of Faith. 152 pages. 25 cents each. On Runways of Love. 
128 pages. 25 cents each. Department of Missionary Education, 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other 
States. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 

These two books complete the series of four volumes on the subject 
of missions, planned by the Committee on Missionary Education and 
written by the Rev.G. Mahler, the Walther League co-operating in the 
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undertaking. The series has been popular since the publication of the 
first volume, and deservedly so, as these volumes are little masterpieces. 
Our pastors and teachers will do well to encourage their distribution 
among our people, young and old. The price has been kept low for 
this purpose. As the prospects of the postwar world point to increased 
missionary opportunities for the Church, these books offer excellent 
material to condition our people to the great task that confronts us. 
A mission-minded Church is a forward-looking Church, holding fast 
to the truth once voiced by Adoniram Judson: “The future is as bright 
as the promises of God.” W. G. Potack 


The Touch of the Master’s Hand. By Myra Brooks Welch. 110 pages. 
$1.00. The Elgin Press, Elgin, Ill. 

This collection of poems, 91 in all, by an invalid poet, has its title 
from the first poem in the book, one that has been widely quoted since 
it was first published in 1921, in the Gospel Messenger. The poems 
cover a wide field of topics, are Christian in character, and are very 
quotable. W. G. Potack 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Living Above. By Howard W.Ferrin. 125 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Anchored Till Morning. By Millard A. Jenkins. 129 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Man of Like Passions. Biography of Charles Grandison Finney. By 
Richard Ellsworth Day. 200 pages, 5x74. Price, $1.50. 
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